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THE STUDIES OF THE PAINTER. 


HavinG asserted in our last number that “ excel- 
lence, equal to the already excellent, can only be 
vbtained by the endeavour to do what was the 


endeavour of those doers, and not by an imitation | 


of what was but their accomplishment, which may 
at all times be received as something much less 
than their intention;” it will be understood that 
we would insist that it is to the principles of art 
themselves and not to a partial success in their 
application that we would direct the attention of 
the student. That Michael Angelo did this, and 
Raphaclle did that, and Titian did the other, it is 
good to know; but, to be satisfied with that know- 
ledge, without inquiring “ Why?” is to repudiate 
the intellectuality of Art by the substitution of mere 
manipulation ;—is not to be an artist but an artizan. 
The great utility of the contemplation of chef 
@euvres in Art, to the student who has the true 
stuff in him, is to show to what degree of excellence 
his profession has already arrived. The real painter 
is encouraged, not daunted, by the evidence of ac- 
complished wonders. He might have looked at | 
nature with diffidence, and, despairing of success, 
have been fettered into smallness of attempt, but 
for the existence of such authorities. Seeing, how- 
ever, what has already been done by others, he is 
animated to more boldness of endeavour; and the 
impossible has no longer an existence in his con- 
sideration. It was the gradual accumulation’ of 
such authorities, so referred to, that constituted 
the advance of Art to its brightest period. But, 
when it had been erroneously assumed that 
painters had attained perfection, then came de- 
cline; for the thing done was assumed to be the 
principle that directed the doers; and artists, 
ceasing to think for themselves, substituted Art 
for nature, and the imitation of the object for the 





object attempted to be imitated; jar insomuch as 


the highest art is beneath the natural model, so 
is the imitation art beneath the art model to which 
it looked as to perfection. It is, consequently, 
at all that increase of distance from that natural 
model of which the art model was an intended re- 
semblance. 

It is, then, incumbent on a student to bear this 
in mind, that the highest accomplishment of Art 
is not perfection. Let him, therefore, receive this 
as an axiom,—that there was never yet a work 
finished of which the doer, if in the zenith of his 
power, has not said to himself, “had I to do that 
again, there are portions in it I would modify.” 
The artist who looks upon his own production, 
perfectly satisfied with what he has done, has 
arrived at his uttermost of conception. The exe- 
cution of his hand, being no longer impulsed by a 
more perfect image in his thought, he is incapable 
of farther improvement, and may be expected to de- 
generate; for the mind of man cannot continue 
stationary. Let, then, the student, without losing 
any due reverence for works that ages have con- 
secrated as the most excellent, preserve to himself 
sufficient independence of thought to believe that 





colour, and its pista may be ousihhanll: won- 
ders by those admitted to look on them; but in 
every other country its professors may be treated 
as charlatans. The French have a reputation from 
their prints and lithographs which their pictures 
do not justify. In many instances we have noticed 
that the prints or lithographs were much finer 
than the pictures. They had taken to themselves 
all that was good, and had suppressed the evidence 
of everything that was objectionable. The painter 
had obtained an European reputation by deputy, 
and he was referred to as a great man on the au- 
thority of the copyist, by those who would not 
have purchased his real production at any price. 
There is a school of colourists in France; but 
these colourists have not made a reputation for 
France abroad; their pictures are purchased, but 
they are not engraved ; and the foreigner, supposing 
that they are drawn like those of which he sees 
the engravings, the French colourist participates in 
the reputation obtained for his school by the 
draughtsman, and is supposed to have succeeded in 
what he has not even attempted. There is now, 
however, in England a mighty effort making in 
the department of design; and we believe that the 


an analyzation of the most celebrated is not! combination of glorious colour and pure drawing, 
a sacrilege, but the true orthodox means for| if ever accomplished at all, will be the work of a 


acquiring the capacity for appreciating the degree | British subject. 


It is therefore incumbent on the 


of their approach to the perfect as well as of com-| student that he should give to the quality of 


prehending their ultimate intention. 


There is no | design that pre-eminent share of his attention so 


mistake in their reputation; for although those who | difficult a labour unhesitatingly insists upon. 
actually wrote upon the subject may not have in| | Those who tell him that drawing is a mere me- 
themselves possessed a thorough comprehension | ‘chanical acquirement within the capacity of any 
of all that they have put down, yet may they be | one, talk of something they do not comprehend at 


considered to have echoed the opinions of the best | all; 


and do not know good drawing from bad 


judges as nearly as the insufficiency of their own | when it is before them. Correct design is the 
education for such a purpose has enabled them to | | foundation of all art, for it is the facility of the 


understand them. 


The British School is now in such a position! image that is passing through the brain. 


| hand that transfers to the material the fleeting 
If that 


that to look to any paintings as sufficient models | facility is not accompanied by correctness, neither 


in Art is an absurdity. The 


name of an artist | is the image in the mind correct; for the forms of 


may no longer be relied on as a guarantee for | objects that present themselves to our mental 
perfection, even in his greatest excellence; the most | vision are more or less distinctly beautiful, even as 


| celebrated as draughtsmen, occasionally (no matter | | our knowledge of the beautiful is more or less dis- 
| what “ Verax” and his “gentleman above prevari- | tinct. 


This knowledge can only be obtained by 


cation” may say to the contrary), are mannered study of beauty in detail; which study may only 
and weak in drawing; the most learned in colour | be pursued with hope of suecess by drawing con- 


are not always true; neither are the gods of chiaro | stantly from good models, and reasoning upon the 


oscuro at all times without some chink in their 
divinityship; much more, then, may we suspect 
their insufficiency in those qualities that were not 
the foundation of their fame. Let the student, there- 
fore, apply himself seriously to appreciate beauty 
for beauty’s sake; without allowing his judgment 
to be dazzled by a great name into receiving fault 
as excellence, and the conventionalities of a period 
and a country as the true representative of uni- 
versal principles. 

The great foundation of excellence in art is 
purity of design. A school may be eminent in 

a 


| forms before you. 





We have heard men of some 
reputation as artists treat lightly the quality of 
correct design; but they were not themselves 
celebrated for its possession, ‘Those only may be 
listened to when speaking slightingly on the sub- 
ject, who have themselves succeeded in obtaining 
a distinguished pre-eminence as draughtsmen; and 
these, it will be found upon inquiry, acknowledge 
themselves to have but arrived at a just apprecia- 
tion of the difficulty yet to be surmounted. 

It is usual for students to pass a great portion 
of their time in copying heads and hands, and 
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extremities, previous to commencing with the 
entire figure. The consequence of this system 
is, in too many instances, that the entire figure 
is never understood at all. To this practice it 
is owing that we have so many portrait painters 
who escape design in drapery; and whose notions 
of form in the trunk is derived from the lay 
figure. No reputation to our school may be 
calculated on from such sources. Although 
correct drawing of the extremities is an accom- 
plishment to be insisted on, yet it may not be 
allowed to substitute general knowledge. There 
are even many who insist that the students should 
commence upon more simple forms even than 
those; and would habit them to imitation, by 
placing before them unorganized masses, be- 
lieving that exactness in copying those objects 
would gradually prepare the student for the 
attempt on such as are more complicated. This 
system is very well when the person to be taught 
is an amateur; or one who desires to acquire a 
smattering of art as an accomplishment merely; but 
the artist, by profession, must make up his mind 
to encounter sterner studies even at his outset; 
and it is only upon the facility with which he 
overcomes those early difficulties that may be 
calculated the prudence of his continuance, or the 
hope of his ultimate success. The imitation of an 
unorganized mass must be accomplished by mere 
servility. There can be no reason connected with 
it; for the details have neither meaning nor abso- 
lute necessity, and the consequence of slight 
aberration does not necessarily include impossi- 
bility or incongruity. They are not faults that 
show themselves without comparison with the 
model; and the result of exactness is not a re- 
compense for the pains taken. In copying an 
antique statue on the contrary, the most minute 
deviation involves some contradiction that is ap- 
parent in the work itself. It is destruction of 
character of expression; and, not unoften, it is 
an impossibility of construction. Here there is 
a continued motive for exactness; and, moreover, 
the eye is, at the same time familiarizing itself 
with comparison, and accumulating detail for the 
beau ideal, that is building and purifying itself in 
the mind, 

Let, then, the student first screw his courage to 
the sticking place, and then determine within him- 
self to be a thorough draughtsman. It is the only 
department of his profession in which convention- 
ality has not some share. Let him then select 
from the antique the most celebrated of its models, 
and set himself down before it with the firm belief 
that, for his present purpose, it is perfection’s self. 
His business is to imitate on the flat surface of his 
paper the forms of the round object before him. 
Let him at all times have by his side a work on 
anatomy, the more simple the better for his pur- 
pose; and let him refer to that work for the inten- 
tion of every undulation hehas to draw. So will 
the dry study of anatomy gradually insinuate 
itself into his mind, and, by giving meaning to 
each curve, explain construction; and by enabling 
reason and execution to go hand in hand, not only 
facilitate manipulation, but more distinctly imprint 
the image in his thought, where it becomes an 
object to ruminate upon when the original is not in 
his presence. Let him repudiate any mechanical 
assistance, leaving to theeye alone the task of super- 
intending his work; for it is the eye more than 
the hand that requires teaching. So long as the 
eye remains dissatisfied, the hand has its true 
impulse; a thorough contempt for his own endea- 








vours, being the best guarantee of progress. The 
tyro has then at all times with him a task-master on 
whom he may rely; and the more dissatisfied 
and exacting is that master, the more rapid will 
be the advance of the pupil. 

Let the student never forget that to become 
excellent as a draughtsman is either an early 
accomplishment in an artist or an impossibility. 
That it must be learned at first or never; that it 
is in itself the most essential of all the qualities of 
a painter; and that it is the single quality with 
which the judgment of the true critic is most 
satisfied, when, self supported, it is accompanied 
by tolerableness in no other. Let him, above all 
things, suspeet an early acquired facility; it is 
but an evidence of a weak judgment, that is satis- 
fied with insufficiency and substitutes confidence 
for carefulness. Do not Jet him take that flatter- 
ing unction to his soul, that because the gene- 
rality are not educated to call muscles by their 
Latin appellations, they are therefore incompetent 
to detect contradiction; that a man’s back may 
be drawn like a bag of potatoes; or that mus- 
cles that the sentiment intended to be expressed 
would not use, may with impunity be repre- 
sented in action. It is only by long attention to 
imitation, accompanied by close reasoning, and an 
execution in which “ that will do” is not allowed 
an influence that any tolerable proficiency as a 
draughtsman may be hoped for. It is not enough 
that his model occupies his attention while it is 
before him; he should habituate himself to image 
it in his mind when absent; and drawing such 
image carefully from his memory, correct the 
drawing by the model; then repeat the experi- 
ment until the detail is sufficiently represented in 
his imagination. His mind’s eye will, by such 
exercise, gradually acquire the property of dis- 
tinctness, until he will at length, to a certain 
extent, compose a picture in his thought, and be 
able to concentrate his attention upon the object 
until he shall obtain a power of creating, as it 
were, his own model, and of copying it upon 
his sketch to be corrected and finished from the 
life. 

Rapidity of execution forms no part of ortho- 
dox attempt. Freedom, unless when accompanied 
by correctness is a reproach. In him whose 
judgment does not detect his own deficiencies, 
freedom is but rashness. Where the judgment is 
severe, helter skelter design cannct have place. 
The mere sketching artist is an imposition upon 
the ignorance of the public; his is an affectation 
of contempt for qualities he has been too indolent 
to acquire. In almost all instances sketches are 
the means of obtaining reputation under false 
pretences. The connoisseur supposes that the 
power of producing hastily a composition of lines, 
blotted with colour, is an evidence of ability to 
finish completely if its possessor condescended to 
the routine. It is rather evidence that he can do 
nothing else; for your free sketch is something 
that does not reach what is tolerable, by being 
carried past the road that leads to it; and it could 
only be carried farther by being recommenced. 
It is quite certain that the British School has no 
respectability to hope for from the sketching sec- 
tion of its painters. 

But correctness does not of necessity mean 
slowness. Perseverance and pains-taking will 
produce a facility of its own; and the eye and 
hand and judgment may, by proper training, be- 
come so intimately united, that correctness and 
facility shall co-exist, and then, but not till then, 





the mind of the artist has fair play. Then may 
he choose with freedom his department. If 
history or genre, the rapidity and exactness of 
his manipulation, will not only enable him to put 
down at once the characteristics of motion and 
of gesture, but to seize the evanescent forms 
that are produced by the various muscles of the 
countenance, and make up expression. There is 
then with him no chance medley; all is intention; 
and what he does at one time he can do again. 
He has acquired the knowledge of the laws by 
which effects are produced, and he can produce 
them; and when the ignorant critic calls it inspi- 
ration, he laughs at him for the notion, and is 
inspired again and again at his own will. It is 
a very pretty line for the sketching artist, and a 
very consolitary consideration to a miss-spent ex- 
istence, 


To catch a grace beyond the reach of art; 


but it is a libel upon painting, as a profession, 
to suppose that the most successful production had 
any thing whatever to do with chance. There 
are no such things as tucky pictures. Some there 
are who dispute the propriety of commencing 
with the antique. They assert that nature itself 
should be the first model; and that it is not until 
after having become familiar with nature as it is, 
that a student is enabled to properly estimate the 
beau ideal of the antique. We would agree with 
this, if it were practicable to have selected nature 
as models; but this appears to us an impossibility 
for general study. The professional model is 
most frequently an idle person, of a very inferior 
muscular development; the fact of having every 
day to remain entirely still for several hours, de- 
stroys all firmness in the forms, and it requires a 
certain amount of knowledge of what cught to bc» 
to enable the student to correct what is, to useful- 
ness. Even the military models, generally horse- 
guards, are very meanly proportioned in the lower 
extremities, although occasionally tolerable in the 
head and trunk. The contemplation of such acci- 
dents in form, previous to the possession of some 
more elevated standard to judge them by, would 
but impress an image on the mind that must be 
got rid of by an after effort. We therefore be- 
lieve, that a character of form more pure and 
exalted, will be imprinted on the mind, by com- 
mencing with copying the best specimens of 
ancient art. Let him then remain imitating 
the selected casts, until he feels a certain compe- 
tence to do what he desires, and he will attack the 
life model with maturity power. Then giving his 
anatomical study more of his attention; let him 
hesitate to draw anything of which he does not 
clearly understand the natural meaning; separa- 
ting carefully in his mind the accidental peculiari- 
ties of the individual before him, from those parts 
which are universal characteristics of humanity. 
Then, should he reason upon variety in form, 
and examining the antique itself, by the grand 
test of fitness, become not+a blind and servile 
imitator, even of the most excellent; but be [a 
brother artist with the great gone-by, from having 
obtained a glimpse of the meaning by which their 
endeavour was influenced to select. After this, 
let the student return again to a careful imitation 
of antique form, having the power of appreciating 
to the full its beauty; and he will find that it 
contains nothing for which there is not natural 
type to look to. He will look himself to that 
natural type, and having made the antique a 
usefulness, without adopting it, as an unquestion- 
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able authority, the result will be a style of his 
own that will share its dignity without affecting 
his own identity of thought. 

H. C. M. 





NEW TENORS.—THE CHEST-VOICE. 

Iv would appear, from the remarks of some of our 
contemporaries, that nature, in a freak, had lately 
made a change in the organization of the human 
race. Not content with that perfect system which 
belonged to our first parents, and has now de- 
scended in generic succession for ages, it would 
seem, in the nineteenth century, to have aimed at 
something new; that is, if we are to give any 
credit for accuracy to the remarks of some of our 
critical writers. The point to which we intend 
to direct our observations, is the human voice; in 
which organ, after a lapse of six thousand years, 
some new development has taken place; if we 
again say,—the remarks of those of our contem- 
poraries alluded to, meaning anything. We are 
far from asserting, when these remarks are made, 
that anything is in reality meant,—perhaps not. 
As far as regards the writers themselves, then 
we may assume, that no mischief can be done; 
because, if nothing is meant in their observations, 
their words are but wind. But if anything is 
meant,—if these are put forward as dicta, which 
may possibly have some sway with their readers, 
the amount of injury done by disseminating 
wrong principles, is in the same ratio as the igno- 
rance of the power propounding them, plus the 
power of spreading them. 

Now, assuming this, it is clear, that as the 
power of harm is in proportion to the ignorance, 
the actual result of mischief varies according to 
the means of circulation, A false proposition, 
therefore, made in an obscure periodical, whose 
means of disseminating it are very limited, might, 
perhaps, with advantage, be left to its own insig- 
nificance; but, when the means of spreading 
wrong are almost boundless, it becomes the duty 
of every one conscientiously to use his utmost 
endeavours to thwart, hinder, and overthrow the 
growing evil. It matters not in how humble a 
sphere these endeavours may be commenced; if 
truth is the object sincerely aimed at, it must 
and will prevail. 

Some may imagine that the subject itself, 
namely, the human voice, is unimportant. So 
long as the tones are produced somehow or 
other, it cannot signify. If this observation ap- 
plied to ordinary speaking, it might have its 
weight; but the human voice, when used to sing, 
aims at something more; it aims at producing 
the most agreeable sensations by means of sus- 
tained sounds; and to attain any skill in producing 
these throughout tho scale, requires knowledge 
andstudy. Singing now becomes an art, in which 
it is as. difficult to arrive at perfection as any 
other. To produce these sounds even simply 
is by no means an easy task; but when execu- 
tion is also required, and expression combining 
the language of sentiment, it will be seen that 
to excel in such an art is not to be accomplished by 
the mere wish, but by a positive amount of 
thought and labour, as wellas a right understand- 
ing of the first principles, which depend on a 
knowledge of the mechanism and action of the 
organ. That this is but little understood is ap- 
parent even, from the very terms used; the most 
absurd of which is that which we have placed at 
the head of this article, 








A familiar illustration is generally that which 
if really applicable is the most available for ex- 
planation. Let us, then, take a pair of bellows. 
By separating the handles a certain quantity 
of air is drawn inside, and by pressing together 
the handles this is forced out; the force of 
expulsion at the orifice depending on the de- 
gree of compression and the size of the mouth. 
Let us suppose reed organ pipes applied and the 
air forced out of the bellows striking against the 
lips of the reeds; it would produce sounds varying 
on pitch, according to the length of the tube. 
Take away the reed, and the air may be drawn 
into the bellows and expelled without ever pro- 
ducing sounds. Apply the reed again and sounds 
will again be heard. It is clear, then, that the 
bellows do not produce the sounds; and if so, it 
would be most assuredly absurd to call them 
bellows’ sounds. Yet this is the precise case 
with those who use the term chest voice, as an 
explanation of certain notes produced in the larynx, 
which may be likened to the reed organ pipe 
attached to the bellows, ‘The very phrase “ chest- 
voice” has, therefore, no meaning; for it is as absurd 
to suppose that sounds are produced in the lungs, 
as it is that notes are, or could be, made inside the 
bellows of an organ which is merely an air-chest, 
and whose functions are precisely the same with 
those of the lungs. 

By plunging thus into one absurdity the rest 
follows as a matter of course; and the complete 
ignorance of the point of production of tone 
generates all the other crudities which are 
advanced. It is no wonder, then, that we should 
find so much nonsense as is indulged in by 
writers when’ speaking of the voice; that so many 
egregious blunders should be put forth, and with 
such an air of assurance, that would startle any 
one at all conversant with the subject, and is 
consequently aware of all the difficulties which 
attend the investigation. These critics having 
assumed a knowledge of the matter by the use of 
the term chest voice, then set to work to speak 
about the falsetto voice, and forthwith to say as 
many absurdities as the words they utter. On no 
occasion has so much of this jargon been used as 
on the arrival of the new tenors at her Majesty’s 
Theatre. The terms, chest and falsetto voice, 
have been bandied about, and applied to all the 
living samples of tenors, as well as these new 
advents; contrasts and comparisons have been 
made, on assumptions which are so totally erro- 
neous, that it almost becomes an Herculean task 
to cleanse the Augean stable. 

The principle use made of the word chest, is to 
distinguish it from what is called falsetto voice; it 
is intended to signify by this term falsetto, a sound 
different from the natural voice. Ascending the 
scale, the uncultivated voice feels a difficulty at 
a certain point. In endeavouring to take still 
higher notes by forcing, a break is produced, and 
in this manner a greater compass is obtained; but 
as these sounds can only be produced by contrac- 
tion of space, the very use destroys the flexibility 
of the muscles. In cultivating the voice, according 
to physical rules, the proper object is to give 
elasticity to the muscles. The windpipe has a 
natural motion upwards and downwards. Prior to 
cultivation in ascending the scale at a certain 
point, as we have said, there seems a difficulty, and 
this arises from want of elasticity in the muscles. 
To overcome this requires all the knowledge of the 
art; it is, and must necessarily be a work of time, 
but when once acquired, the upper notes are 





reached in a tone equal in quality to the lower 
notes, and with greater facility of execution than 
ever can be gained by the falsetto tones; for in 
forcing them, as we have said, the muscles, by 
constant contraction, so far from gaining 
any, lose all elasticity. It is clear then that 
when a singer uses them, his voice must be 
considered uncultivated, he has not been trained in 
the proper school of the art. And whatever na- 
tural dramatic talent he yossesses must necessarily 
be shorn of power by want of command over 
the organ. The old Italian school never 
made use of the falsetto. Those singers knew, 
that if they did, it argued an imperfect cultiva- 
tion. Nor has this school been entirely lost; for 
it may be traced down to those who now grace 
the Italian boards. Rubini never used a falsetto 
tone, nor Mario, Moriani, Salvi, or Fraschini, or, 
in short, any singer who knew anything about 
the matter. That they may have made great 
efforts to avoid the error, may be true; but 
these efforts are, and were made, because their 
use was known to be in error. The only mistake 
has been in making efforts, that is, in using more 
force of breath than necessary, instead of waiting 
patiently for the gradual development of the 
upper notes by constant practice in the right 
way. The proof of this assertion is very clear; 
for a low tone a larger space is required than 
for a high one; to produce that low tone, more 
breath must necessarily be required in order to 
fill the space, for a high tone their is a more con- 
tracted space, consequently, if the same quantity 
of air is used as in producing the low tone in the 
larger space, there must be necessarily a jarring 
of sound, and the force used renders it an imper- 
fect process. But the imperfection might be easily 
overcome; whereas, in the case of the falsetto tone, 
the more it is used, the more the voice must and 
will lose its power, for the muscles gradually 
become more and more rigid by constant con- 
traction. 

We have entered into this explanation with the 
hope of counteracting the injurious effects that 
must arise from erroneous statements made on 
the subject. Many of the critiques that have 
appeared, in speaking of the new tenors of the 
day, who have been heard in this country, from 
ignorance of the principles of the art, have 
assumed a false position regarding the old school 
of tenors, and have covered their ignorance with 
a cloak, making an apparent show of knowledge. 
Not understanding anything about the voice, the 
construction of the organ itself, or the action, 
they call that a new school, which is only a 
praiseworthy endeavour to follow in the track 
of their predecessors. ‘“ Where ignorance is bliss 
it certainly is folly to be wise.” And some of our 
cotemporarics have taken full license in the matter, 
by displaying theirs, in such a state of beatitude, 
that it may seem almost a folly in us to attempt 
to undeceive them. 

C. J. 





THE PENAL LAWS AGAINST 
ACTORS. 
Arter every restriction upon competition in trade 
and commerce has furnished fruitful sources for 
patriotic reproach against the legislature; and 
when it has become so inveterate a fashion to 
expatiate with grandiloquence on liberality as 
an universal virtue, that any hesitation to give 
away anything belonging to anybody, or any 
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diffidence in condemning usages, privlieges, or 
vested rights in the abstract, no matter what their 
individual intentions, would expose the cold- 
blooded questioner to the contumely of being 
treated as an attorney or a pawnbroker, some 
how or other, the poor actor has been overlooked, 
and the penalties attached to his profession have 
evaded consideration. He still remains the se- 
lected sacrifice for the sins of the nation; and he 
must still go on periodically to fast and pray, and 
abstain from the labour that gives him and his 
family bread, while all other professions are per- 
mitted the full exercise of their vocations. Oh! 
but hold—this is an atonement on the part of the 
public; the Jegislature has not sought to degrade 
the actor at all; he has not been considered in the 
matter; but, with a devout intention, the church 
has, in the name of the public, consented to 
abstain fiom an enjoyment; it has refused for 
them a gratification; and it has chosen their 
most cherished bias as the tenderest part on 
which to administer the infliction. Why? Has 
the church done this upon the principle that 
the enjoyments of the theatre are the most 
abominable species of dissipation in which the 
people can indulge? The selection would imply 
this much; and it is so far a libel and a foul 
defamation of the drama. It is moreover illogical 
and unsatisfactory; for, if the theatre is the very 
worst place of all in which the public can assem- 
ble, then should the theatre, as an amusement, be 
corrected or put an end to at once. The legisla- 
ture do not assert this, but would simply put it 
down as an amusement during a fast. Yet such a 
tacit aspersion, as is implied in choosing the 
drama as the only atonement for the sin of 
the people, is to individualize the profession 
among non-thinkers as a wickedness, that is 
at all times a sin to tolerate. While we ean 
have concerts and sparring matches, judge and 
jury courts, and ball masques, tableaux vivants, 
and poses plastiques, shall the acting of Hamlet 
and Macheth be pronounced a damnable sin, 
and the actor a reprobate that must do penance 
more than his neighbour? But this cannot be so 
understood, The motive for this law had its rise 
in a period when legislation was influenced by 
different intentions than it is at present. ‘The law- 
makers were then, as now, composed of a class of 
would-be liberals, though they did not affect the 
title, who were ready to sacrifice any enjoyment 
that was not their own; and who would have been 
happy in inventing any amount of penance that 
did not interfere with the solid comforts in which 
their grosser appetites took delight. The stage 
was to them a mystification, of which they under- 
stood nothing but the sensuality the time imposed 
upon it; and they took its corruption for its essence, 
What was then a fashion we cannot but believe to 
be at the present time a reproach. Shakspeare 
may not be welcomed all through the civilised 
world as ademi-god without getting some respect- 
ful consideration even from the most confined and 
bigotted minds amongst his countrymen. There 
can be now few educated persons in Great Britain 
that are unacquainted with his works; and where 
is he that has familiarised his mind with the divine 
morality therein contained who dares to denounce 
the listening to one of his plays as a dissipation? 
We hope to see an alteration made in the gross 
absurdity of prohibiting performance in one de- 
scription of a building because it has had a certain 
name attached to it and permitting the same things 
to be done any where else. Thus, the Ethiopean 
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Serenaders are not permitted to continue their ex- 
hibitions at the St. James's Theatre, but they are 
allowed to go on every night in other places. We 
see balls and concerts every where as usual. In- 
deed there is no species of amusement that is in- 
terrupted but that taking place in a theatre; and 
from Land’s End to John of Groat’s house those 
buildings are assumed to be devoted universally 
to iniquity, and are prohibited from taking money. 

The amount of inconvenience to the provin- 
cial actor of this prohibition is not contained in 
the sum of the mere week’s salary; it also extends 
to an uncertainty that attaches itself to an after- 
engagement. There is almost an universal break- 
ing up and disorganization of theatrical companies 
at this time, suggested by the arbitrary hiatus 
created by government interference; and all be- 
yond is mystery. Thus managers that are doing 
good business are compelled to leave off as well 
as those to whom an interruption would be a re- 
prieve. 

To the London actor, it is as much a dead loss 
as if it were a tax or a fine. For be it noted, that 
if all the woollen-drapers were compelled to shut 
up for a week, it would simply be a weck’s holiday 
to the woollen-draper’s, for it is probable that the 
wear and tear of broadcloth would rather be in- 
creased than diminished, and consequently the 
amount of profits in the year would not be reduced 
by the circumstance; but the actor’s loss is irre- 
trievable, as he cannot do twice the business the 
week following to make up for his vacation. This 
is applicable to almost every branch of dealing, 
and is one reason why people are blind to the in- 
justice of the interference of which we complain. 

But after all, however, we object more to the 
degradation incurred by the profession, in being 
considered of so little consequence that the rights 
of its members as British subjects should be in- 
fringed upon without fear of protest on the one 
hand, or hope of recompense on the other. It is a 
remnant of bigotry that is not in harmony with 
the other usages of the time. It is an evidence of 
the little attention paid in this country to matters 
that cannot be packed up in bales nor entered in 
invoices. It is the tyranny of matter over mind 
that is indicated but not avowed. The actor is 
supposed to be a man who lives upon his wits; a 
means of existence that has been decided by accla- 
mation to be equivalent to obtaining money upon 
false pretences; a species of swindling used by 
those who have nothing, against those who possess, 
and as characterizing a class with which the snob- 
ocracy of dealing is proud of being considered 
at all times at war. 

A fortune made by the sale of blacking, or of 
lucifers, or of old Tom, or of coculus indicus, is riches 
honourably acquired; but to attempt winning 
station and recompense by mere intellect, is the 
enterprize of a pauper that must have artificial 
difficulties added to the natural obstacles with 
which the goal is already surrounded. ‘‘ Heaven 
forbid,” says the capitalist, “that any amount 
of intellect should. be sufficient for a stock-in- 
trade to start upon.” A man cannot lose any- 
thing that has not got anything; and so long as 
the possessor of intellect can be kept destitute, 
he may not complain of injustice; for mind, having 
no intrinsic marketable value, has not a place in 
prices current; and while it is prevented from 
development cannot sue for damages. The high- 
est intellect may be iniquitously calumniated with 
impunity, when it would be dangerous to give a 
bad character to a barrel of red herrings; and 





while every species of chattel is ten times hemmed 
in with laws for its security; the wit of man is 
his reproach, and its development rather con- 
sidered a matter to be controlled than encouraged. 
Thus is it that celebrities, whose names belong to 
all time, have been victimised by the common 
place of creation, and the biography of the most 
gifted of their period, is but a series of injury re- 
ceived from individuals without individuality, parti- 
cles of the great mass who eat, and drink, and 
sleep, and die, and make no sign; who seem to have 
influence from the absence of originality of thought, 
and seem always to triumph because they never at- 
tempt anything. To such as these the actor seems 
to have no privileges; for they cannot understand 
him to be a producer, whose production is not 
enterable at a Custom-house nor measurable by a 
peck or a foot-rule; he is, forsooth, a drone in the 
hive, that lives upon the labour of the hard fisted. 
Intellect indeed! How can intellect be supposed 
to labour? Did any one ever see a corn upon 
an actor’s imitativeness, or the perceptive region 
give exterior evidence of fatigue. To them their 
small indulgence in thought is the same sort of 
relaxation as that of a tailor when he plays at 
cricket. It is too pleasant to require paying for; 
and they look upon the brain-worker as an indi- 
vidual that is amusing himself at their expense. 
Tun TRUNKMAKER, 





COMPETITIONS AND CLUB-HOUSES.— 
No. 1. 
By this time the designs for the Army and Navy 
Club-house are sub judice, at least have been passed 
in muster, if not examined; and the mere muster- 
ing them must have been a rather lengthy opera- 
tion, if as many sets of drawings have been sent in 
as there were applications for the “ particulars,” 
and the plan of the site. We suspect, however, 
that the latter tended to abate the courage of a 
good many aspirants; it being somewhat formid- 
able, one that requires more than ordinary in- 
genuity and contrivance in order to produce a satis- 
factory arrangement. Still, we say, tant mieux, 
for difficulties of site force fresh ideas, and some- 
times lead to happy effects and combinations that 
would else have never been sought for. So far 
then we are likely to see something not worse, but 
better than usual; some diligent study of plan, some 
evidence of forte and mastery in that respect. It 
must, indeed, be owned that the time afforded has 
been hardly sufficient for the adequate study of so 
complex a subject, where so many conflicting cir- 
cumstances have to be reconciled. And here, 
before we proceed further, we would observe, that 
competition committees are apt to suppose that no 
more time is required for producing designs—bond 


fide and veritable designs, than for making draw- 


ings; an unlucky error on their part, if only as 
regards themselves, it being obviously, at any rate 
apparently, to their own interest to obtain well- 
considered and matured designs; instead of which 
they oftener than not get things which, clever as 
they may be in some respects, exhibit crude and 
hasty ideas. Among much that the public have 
yet to learn in regard to architecture, they have to 
learn that the merit of a design as an architectural 
composition is quite distinct from that which may 
be displayed in the mode of representing it. To 
judge of the former by the latter is like judging a 
manuscript poem by its penmanship. Bravura of 
graphic execution is capable of setting off what is 
absolutely inane and most Pecksniffian in point of 
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d«sign. Not that we undervalue beauty of repre- 
sentation, for provided the design itself be deserv- 
ing of it, we think it cannot be carried too far. 
Oftentimes, however, when we have heard— 
“What an admirable drawing!” applied to an 
architectural subject at the academy’s exhibitions, 
we have been tempted to add—“ Yes; but what an 
imbecile design!” It was but last year that one of 
the architectural journals complimented one design 
by admiring—what?—the buildings, of course. 
Not so,—the sky, the water, the figures! Well, 
heaven preserve our friends from such unlucky 
compliments as that. 

We will now drop these, perhaps, extra- 
neous observations, and come at once to the 
more important question just at present. Will 
the designs for the Club-house be publicly ex- 
hibited? and, if so, will it be beforehand, or dprés le 
coup. For many reasons, we hope, that such 
exhibition there will be, whether it take place 
before or after decision. Firstly, because it will 
show good faith on the part of the committee, 
either that they are willing to sound general 
opinion as to the respective merits of the designs; 
or that, having re-ordered the premiums, they 
do not shrink from the letting it be seen 
what they preferred, and that they have some 
confidence that their judgment will be confirmed 
by others. Secondly, an exhibition of the kind 
is, we regret to say it, a very great rarity indeed; 
and whenever one does occur, it becomes one of 
the topics of the day, and, accordingly, gives a 
fillip to the subject of architecture. Thirdly, if 
injustice has been done,—if talent has been passed 
over—or, if there be still very great merit in 
other designs, though they may not be equal to 
the successful ones, that talent will come in for its 
share of public admiration. Besides these and 
other reasons, we ere of opinion, that were it to 
become a general rule, that in all competitions 
of the kind, of any importance, the drawings 
should be exhibited, not only would those who 
possess ability, be induced to exert themselves 
the more, when aware that their works would 
come before an extended circle of judges; but the 
incapables, those who rely upon mere chance, or 
mere interest;—on the ignorance of committees, 
or the influence of patrons and friends, would be 
deterred from venturing. Or even should there 
be some exceedingly poor things sent in—one ortwo 
monstrous absurdities—(there were both among 
the designs of the Houses of Parliament and those 
for the Nelson Monument), they would at least be 
harmless. It is not very bad designs that are to 
be feared, for even committees toss them aside; but 
those marked by dull, decent mediocrity,—at once 
respectable and intolerable; for one has not even 
the satisfaction of being able to abuse them asq 
things utterly vile and worthless. It is pro- 
ductions of that unfortunate stamp, and the suc- 
cess they have frequently obtained, that tend to 
depress and keep down public taste in archi- 
tecture. 

Another question which presents itself to us 
is, will, in case of doubt or difficulty, a profes- 
sional man be called in to act as umpire? 

Now, in our opinion, there are many strong 
objections against such procedure, notwithstand- 
ing that it is apparently a very discreet and safe 
one. Danger there is none, that a professional 
man will recommend a discreditable design; yet, 
—and there is the rub—he may fail to recommend 
one of real sterling merit; he may do so not ad- 
visedly, but very prudently, although unjustly; 


gerous rival, or that the design itself throws some 
of his own productions quite into the shade. On! 
an ordinary and unimportant occasion, a profes- 
sional man might reasonably enough be trusted; 
but on one like the present, when there is an 
opportunity for producing something superior to 
any buildings of the same class that have yet 
been erected here; we should have considerable 
mistrust of a professional adviser, at least, if em- 
powered to be more than a mere adviser, whose 
counsel might be listened to, and afterwards care- 
fully sifted and investigated. The professional 
adviser’s objections or recommendations should 
first of all be stated in the fullest and most ex- 
plicit manner; after which, he should be cross- 
examined, in order to ascertain whether what he 
has urged—be it either on the pro or the con side— 
be not greatly invalidated by many other circum- 
stances, which he has omitted to call attention to. 
Let him, besides, be ever so honest in purpose 
the professional man is likely to be disqualified by 
professional prejudices, and by the bias of his 
own taste. The probability is, that he would 
assign the preference to what was most in accor- 
dance with his own practice (provided, indeed, it 
were not so greatly better as to force unwelcome 
comparisons), to a superior production in a diffe- 
rent style from the one followed by himself, or 
even to one in the same style, but treated with 
greater gusto, and with more regard to artistic 
expression and effect, than to authority and pre- 
cedent. Architects are, in general, exceedingly 
micrological and pedantic in their criticisms— 
criticisms, forsooth! Quick enough in detecting 
deviations from received examples, they have 
scarcely any eyes for what is superior to eaample. 

We have, perhaps, been conjuring up a dilemma 
not likely to occur in the case of the present com- 
petition: no matter, what we have been saying, 
has not been said before; and is, moreover, what 
deserves to be taken into serious consideration 
on future occasions. Nay, that our misgivings 
in regard to professional umpires, are not wholly 
imaginary, we could, did we care to mention 
names, make tolerably evident by a precedent in 
point,—by an instance of an “ eminent architect,” 
passing over a very artistic design in the style he 
himself most affects, and fixing upon one in a 
style he is not at all attached to,—dpropos to the 
style of the new Club-house. We imagine that 
most of the designs that have been sent in are in 
the Italian style; but “Italian” is so very com- 
prehensive a term, as to be rather negative than 
positive, since it does not so much express what 
the particular style, so denominated, really is, 
as what it is not,—namely, that it is not either 
Grecian or Gothic. Not at all likely is it that 
there are any Greek, or rather modern Anglo- 
Greek designs with classicallity, manufactured 
out of Stuart-Athens. Far more likely is it 
that the majority of them aim at rivalling 
some of the other club-houses, by being after 
them. Not improbably, some of the rejected 
designs for the Carlton Club-house have been 
altered to suit the present occasion. What talent 
was manifested in that competition we are unable 
to say; but judging from the manifestation afforded 
by the only two designs which were afterwards 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, and which may, 
therefore, be presumed to have been not the worst, 
there must have been far more of very ordinary 
taste than of extraordinary talent then brought 
forward, 
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- st us ioe then, that we shall get the requisite 
talent now; for whatever some, or we might say 
most, persons may think, we are not inclined to 
exclaim “ Venimus ad summum” in the matter of 
club-houses. Without any disrespect to either the 
or the Conservative, we are of opinion 
that the culminating point has not yet been at- 
tained. Ample room there is for improvement in 
many particulars; we desiderate if not more of 
display in regard to decoration and sumptuousness, 


* Reform” 


\far more of well studied architectural effects, — 


effects that show themselves in the nude structure, 
before it receives the plumage of costly decoration 
and furniture. The proverb of fine feathers making 
fine birds does not hold good in architecture. No 
doubt decoration sets off an interior to great ad- 
vantage, just as dress or jewellery does a lady; still, 
as the finest dress imaginable will not constitute 
“a fine woman,” so neither does sumptuous de- 
coration and furniture constitute those captivating 
scenic effects which it belonys to the province of 
the architect to provide, but which, unhappily, 
he so seldom takes any pains to secure, or even 
thinks of; for, even when met with, they seem to 
be owing more to mere accident than to intention. 
Nor is sufficient advantage taken of peculiar cir- 
cumstances and accidents, so as to turn them to 
the greatest possible account. Luckily, there are, 
as we have already remarked, some untoward and 
obstinate circumstances in the site of the new 
Club-house that are not to be overcome without 
some ingenuity; wherefore, it is possible that some 
quite novel and striking arrangements of plan 
may have been hit upon. At any rate, there can 
hardly be a very disproportionately spacious 
hall and staircase, diminishing by contrast the 
size and importance of the other rooms, and occa- 
sioning a most provoking and disagreeable anti- 
climax, and a defect from which the Reform Club- 
house most assuredly is not exempt. 

Next week we shall enter into some fuller re- 
marks upon that and one or two other club-houses, 
for the subject has just now more than usual 
interest. 





THE FINE ARTS. 
EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS 
Tris being the first exhibition after the society 
had received its charter, we were curious to know 
how it was proposed to fulfil the promises con- 
tained, or implied, in its application to the Queen. 
The information we have received, however, is not 
at all to our satisfaction, though quite equal to our 
expectation; and we can observe no change in the 
appearance of the gallery, with the exception that 
the money-taker is in livery. The society never- 

theless goes on— 

** Still harping on my daughter,” 
and babbles of anatomy, and antiques, and living 
models. 


“One great object,” says the preface to the 
catalogue, “ for which ‘the society sought « Royal 
Charter of Incor poration, was and is the establish- 
ment of aSchool of Art. In this they e annot pos- 
sibly be actuated by any personal motive;” (wh 
not? some of the members might go to school 
with great benefit;) “ for in the furtherance of edu- 
sation in the arts, all who appreciate the arts, 
whether artists or patrons, must surely possess a 
feeling and an interest in common with themselves. 
Nor, indeed, can any educated Englishman feel 
| otherwise than interested in whatever may be con- 
ducive to the excellence of British art, which 
obviously can result only from the most extended 
and best facilities for study.” 
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This is opening with a flourish of trumpets; but 
what does it mean? “ To carry into effect an 
object so interesting to all lovers of the arts, the 
society have already commenced their preliminary 
labours; casts have been procured, and a com- 
mittee is taking the necessary steps in providing 
for the study of anatomy, the antique, the living 
model, painting, and sculpture, and for courses of 
lectures.” 


That sounds better. There we have something 
tangible. On having read that paragraph, we said 
to ourselves—“ What! are they in earnest after 
all?” The next few lines, however, set us as we 
were before, and the school became as apocryphal 
as ever. 


* It is the anxious wish of the society that the 
terms of admission to the school should be on a 
very liberal seale; and they contemplate being 
enabled ultimately to render them gratuitous. But 
when it is remembered that the society are de- 
pendant at present entirely on their own personal 
resources, their means in this respect may be 
easily supposed unequal to the complete falfilment 
of their wishes, and that neither a considerable 
outlay, nor a gratuitous school, can as yet be ex- 
pected.” 


Then comes « hesitating and blushing consent 
to receive subscriptions with alacrity for the pur- 
pose, and we find the proposed chartered School of 
Art resolves itself into a drawing academy for 
paying pupils. Now we would ask the society 
what advantages they can offer over the Royal 
Academy that should influence a student to pay 
money for instruction received in Suffolk-street, that 
may be obtained for nothing in 'Trafalgar-square? 
Is it to be a refuge for those who may be rejected by 
the Royal Academy? If it is, and the Society of 
british Artists intend to lower the amount of 
acquirement exacted from an applicant to the 
institution it proposes to rival, it will neither 
confer a benefit on art or artists, The recruiting 
shops for kidnapping youths into the profession 
are now quite numerous enough; and it is not 
for the respectability of the vocation that they 
should be materially increased, It is an unnatural 
forcing of production that must terminate in a 
glut in the market; and we shall have such 
crowds of mediocrity, through which talent must 
pass to make itself perceived, that many, very 
many will be stifled in the struggle. But if the 
Society of British Artists will pussess the dignity 
of a school, they must begin by reconstructing 
themselves; they must get rid at once of their 
property qualification, and abolish members by 
purchase, Then let their hanging committee con- 
duct its business upon a new principle, and take 
into consideration the public as somebody, when 
preparing for its reception. A shopkeeper who 
did not place his goods to greater advantage than 
the talent now in the Suffolk-street is exhibited, 
would not long be a shopkeeper. The committee 
are, however, in a@ position that they may not ex- 
ercise their judgment. There are so many part- 
ners in the concern to be satisfied, that the public 
is not satisfied at all. They have all their pri- 
vileges forsooth; and as those privileges do not 
derive themselves from their talent, but a pur- 
chased right, public convenience is made a matter 
of bargain, This is the crying sin of the Suffolk- 
street Exhibition. There is no obligation supposed 
to exist, that the best pictures, even of the members, 
should have the best places, and opposite our 
noses we often find the vilest trash, while we must 
either kneel or lie down to look at some of the best 
works in the gallery. Let this be looked to. In 
an exhibition, the public insist upon the first rank 
in the consideration of the exhibitors; and the 
consequence of carelessness on the one part, is 
most assuredly neglect on the other. 

We think the present one of the best exhibitions 
we have seen in these rooms. In the landscape 
department, it may challenge competition with 
any other, It is not rich in genre or history; 
neither are its portraits, with a few exceptions, 
remarkable for excellence. We shall commence 
wilh 
No. 1, Christ ond his Disciples; T. HW. Gregg. 





This is an attempt at high art, and what the 
Atheneum would call a step in the right direction. 
But Mr. Gregg has jumped to his concluson. He 
has thought that he would paint first and draw 
afterwards. He will shortly arrive at the con- 
viction, that a man cannot educate himself on 
high art without spoiling a great many square feet 
of canvass; when, if he is wise, he will return to 
charcoal, chalk, and tinted paper. It needs but 
reference to the left arm of the Saviour to point 
ag - example of insufficiency of which the work 
is full. 

No. 6, Shepherd Boy; J. J. Hill, A youth 
leaning upon a crook, lit by the morning sun; a 
very satisfactory accomplishment of not a very 
ambitious task. A fulfilment of modest attempt 
is always preferable to a gigantic failure. 

No. 7, Rabbit Shooting; H. J. Boddington. 
Pleasant for breadth, and one more added to the 
many pretty pictures by the artist. Indeed, we 
fear that the walls of the gallery indicate some- 
thing like over-production by the landscape 
painter. 

No. 8, Sunset, composition from Nature; J. 
Tennant. Although a composition, nature is clearly 
responsible for the details. The sunny mist of 
the distance is finely in keeping. 

No. 9, Irish Peasant Girl; T. Clater. Prettily 
composed and nicely coloured. ‘The child’s head, 
however, indicates disease in the upper forehead. 

No. 10, An English Pastoral; J. Wilson, Jun. 
A. water-mill, with cattle drinking in the fore- 
ground; bright, clear, and freely painted. 

No. 11, Portrait of James Ackers, Esq., M.P.; 
H. Hawkins. We suppose Mr. Hawkins repudi- 
ates the corruption of colour upon ro le. The 
“Tale of a Tub” describes one of the brothers 
tearing his coat to get rid of the embroidery. This 
picture is a melancholy-looking consequence of 
some similar infatuation. 

No. 20, Hastings Beach; and, 24, Shakspeare’s 
Cliff; both by J. Holland. Not so glorious as is 
his wont, but yet most learned in colour; though 
something frittered in the handling. 

No. 21, An Old Water Mili— Winter ; J. Wil- 
son, jun. A very nice little frost-piece. 

No. 23, At Swaledale, Yorkshire; J. W. Allan. 
A very pretty picture, badly placed, and still 
more injured by a breadth of gold flat that is too 
similar in tone to some of the masses in the land- 


scape. 

0. 25, The Close of a Selfish Life ; E. Prentice. 
Mr. Prentice has a habit of looking at the dirty 
side of humanity, and does not produce pleasant 
dictures. Here we have presented to us the corpse 
of an old man about to be laid out by two crones, 
one of whom is purloining a —. from his finger, 
while the other is helping herself from his ward- 
robe. Productions like this may do for a model 

rison, but good feeling would hardly consent to 
hang them up in an apartment for a pleasing de- 
coration. It is, nevertheless, cleverly painted, tells 
its story distinctly, and the general tone accords 
completely with the sentiment intended to be con- 
veyed by the artist. We do not object to his execu- 
tion, but to his choice of subject. 

No. 29, Gifts of Nature; G. Clint. Certain] 
not to be despised. A blooming damsel with fruit 
and wine and still-life. Well drawn and carefully 
painted, but something deficient in warmth of 
colour and effect of chiaro oscuro. 

No. 30, The Neckar, at Heidelburg ; J. B. Pyne. 
This is an exquisite picture of its class:—one of 
those that the mind dwells upon with satisfaction 
and remembers for ever. The spectator seems to 
be looking from a height down into the very streets 
of a town beneath his feet, presenting all the de- 
tail of a topographical drawing in combination 
with effects that will vie successfully with the best 
of ideal composition, The distance spreads itself 
before him with the silver river reflecting its white- 
ness more distinctly as every thing else” loses 
form. In this picture Mr. Pyne has outdone him- 
self. 

No. 31, The Pedlar; A. Montague. Clever; 
but it belongs to a class of pictures that demand 
finish; and it is not finished. 

No. 32, The Playful Infant; A. J. Woolmer. 


‘* A ray of sunshine, a playful child, a happy 
mother. The painter took his pencil, descended 
from the clouds, where he had been soaring in 
search of the ideal and the beautiful, and wondered 
why he should have strayed so far after that which 
he ultimately found at his elbow.”—From the Ger- 
man. The above is the extract in the cata- 
logue, which the picture is to illustrate. Now, if 
Mr. Woolmer had applied the hint contained in 
the above words to his own case, and used nature 
when painting the picture, it would not have been 
what it is—a sketch, having no authority but his 
own brain for its details,—he had not “ descended 
from the clouds,” or he would not so have painted 
the curtains and the bed, and, indeed, the entire of 
the draperies. All is ideal; and, though very 
pretty, no more true than a fairy tale. 

No 34, Quietude; J. F. Herring. <A circle, 
with two horses heads looking over the hatch of a 
stable door, with pigeons, &c., beautifully painted. 
It is a misfortune, not a fault, in Mr. Herring that 
one Edwin Landseer is existing at the same period. 

No. 35, Portrait of the Son of Colonel and the 
Hon. Mrs. Arbuthnot; F. Y. Hurlstone. Exquisitely 
mean in drawing, colour, and composition. 

No. 38, Roslyn Chapel—an Interior; W. Ri- 
chardson. Wants air in perspective and artifice 
in effect. 

No. 39, A Summer’s Evening in North Wales; 
H. J. Boddington. A larger picture than is the 
artist’s wont, with excellence quite in proportion 
with its dimensions. The shadows are broad and 
massive, and at the same time transparent. 

No. 40, Cattle Fording a River —a Scene in North 
Wales; J. Wilson, jun. This picture is feeble in 
the distance and wants breadth. 

No. 41, Dragging the Anchor, and putting to Sea; 
J. Wilson. Cold and raw in effect. 

No. 45, Vespers at Madonna del Orta; and, 48, 
Part of the Barbarigo Palace, Venice ; J. Holland. 
Two pictures only producible in the British School, 
that may, by some, be well called inspirations. 
They are, nevertheless, results of energetic effort 
assisted by peculiarities of organisation. They 
are gems of rare accomplishment. The second of 
the two is a thing to look and wonder at. 

No. 47, A Girl of Sorrento at a Well; F. Y. 
Hurlstone. This picture is accompanied with 
seven lines of poetry that describe what is not to 
be found in the painting. The face is truly English, 
and not at all the less pretty on that account. 
There is a pleasing sentiment in the expression, 
but something too little of force when compared 
with the rest of the picture. The neck and bosom 
are beautifully painted, and the whole would, we 
think, improve upon acquaintance—a test that 
every performance would not undergo unscathed. 

No. 50, On the Thames, near Medenham; 8. R. 
Percy. The foreground of this picture indicates 
study and pains-taking, that, if continued, must 
turn to profit. The background is deficient in 
distance, and the sky ill-chosen. ‘There is no 
repose any where. 

No. 54, The Wanderers; C. Baxter. A woman 
and child resting on a bank. A very clever pic- 
ture. The head nicely pasted, and the sentiment 
beautifully expressed. The child is Hee sweetly 
composed. ‘The picture is rather bare of accesso- 
ries, and might be advantageously diminished in 
size. 

No. 58, Teatro, Lago di Garda, Northern Italy ; 
J. B. Pyne, It has more making out, or it might 
pass for a Turner. 

No. 61, A Dutch Passage Boat crossing a 
River ; A. Montague. If twice the time had been 
spent in painting this picture, it would have been 
worth thrce times as much as it is at present. 

No. 62, Portrait of J. B. Pyne, Esq. Not a 
fine specimen of portraiture. 

No. 66, Morning; C. Josi. A very beautiful 

icture, in which a happiness of composition has 

en obtained without any obtrusion of art. There 
is great breadth, beautiful air, and much truth of 

rspective. This picture is a study fora student 
in the manner in which the extreme dark of the 
black cow, in the foreground, is graduated into 
the shadow, and connected across the bottom of 
the picture. 
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No. 67, Morning; J. W. Allen. 
tion, broad and brilliant. 

No. 68,, Scene and Effect from Memory, near the 
Stroud Railway Station, Gloucestershire; J. Ten- 
nant. Also very beautiful, with something more 
of poetry, consequently, not quite so true. 

No. 69, The Ferry Boat, Scene on the Thames, 
Morning ; FE. Childe. There is a repudiation of 
labour evidenced in this picture, that the good 
qualities it may possess are not sufficient to balance. 

No. 74, A Woodland Dell, at Sandhoe, Northum- 
berland; FE. Hassell. A little more daylight 
would do no harm to Mr. Hassell’s picture. 

No. 75, Itinerant Musician; T. Clater. Cleverly 
composed, but belongs too completely to the faci- 
lity school of art. 

0. 76, Dividing the Spoil; G. Stevens. We 
rather avoid noticing a picture of which we can 
say nothing in praise; but when we find a 
large picture like this, occupying a prominent 
situation, we may not pass it without a wonder. 
Has Mr. G. Stevens no friends to advise him to 
avoid challenging remark so directly, until he is 
able to undergo the ordeal with more credit to 
himself and to the institution of which he isa 
member. We do not know Mr. Stevens, but, if 
he has painted for six months, we advise him at 
once to give up the profession of artist, as a mistake 
he has made that cannot be too soon rectified. 

No. 77, Home—A Family Group of Portraits ; 
T. Mogford. One of those very difficult composi- 
tions to manage. We never saw a home in which 
the inmates seemed less at home than they do 
here. The individual likenesses may be satisfac- 
tory; but the picture has not been well considered 
as a whole. 

No. 83, The Reverie ; S. Eglinton. Wants finish. 

No. 93, Calypso; J. Holmes. This is another 
insult on the public, when so many better pictures 
are worse placed. 

No. 94, The Mill Ford; A. Montague. Clever 
in effect. 

No. 95, Lord Hardinge’s Bivouac on the Field of 
Ferogoshah; W. Salter. Mr. Salter is a bold man, 
and has attempted— aye, and, in some sort, 
succeeded, in an attack on this subject, with a 
great inferiority of force for tke occasion. There 
is here a certain amount of composition, bustle, 
and effect of colour that catches the eye, but dis- 
appoints the judgment on examination. Mr. Salter 
is one among the thousands that have neglected 
drawing, and the consequence is, that he may 
not choose, but be sketchy; every form is mis- 
understood, and facility carries it. 

No. 96, Portraits of the Sons of General Fraser, 
British resident at the Court of Hydrabad; J. J. 
Hill. Three long-legged boys, neither of whom 
seem to touch the ground, The exhibition of 
this picture is not advantageous to the gallery, 
nor to the artist. 

No. 109, Portrait of John Tennant, Esq.; C. 
Baxter. A very clever head; and the first toler- 
able portrait we have looked upon in this exhibi- 


Quite a crea- 


tion. 

No. 100, The Morning of Life; H. Hawkins. 
Here is a picture that looks like a dish full of 
naked babies, yillainously drawn, detestably co- 
loured, and not composed at all; yet, again, insult- 
ing the spectator with a “you must look at me” 
sort of effrontery. We find, on looking to the 
catalogue, that this gentleman is also a member 
of the newly chartered society. 

No. 111, Sunday Evening—The walk from 
Church; H. J. Boddington. A rich and sunny 
picture, very beautiful and transparent. 

No. 112, The Ballad; H. J. Pidding. <A girl 
sitting on a bank, almost nice. The bank and 
foreground, however, are weak, and injure what is 
good in the picture. 

No. 113, A Summer's Morning ; H. M. Anthony. 
This painter is the founder of a new school of art. 
We already see effectsin others thatreflect his quali- 
ties. Here we have a simple subject—a meadow, 
a few cows, and trees, that offer little temptation 
to the painter; but all so lit up by the genius of 
the man, that it assumes individuality and conse- 

uence that nothing around it can contest. Mr. 

thony’s style is the abstraction of breadth. 
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No. 114, Gypsies Camp, Evening, Preparing for 
the Meeting of the Tribe; T. Clater. This picture 
seems to have required more time for finishing 
than the artist intended at its commencement to 
bestow upon it; it therefore, although present- 
ing much to praise, is not so complete as might 
be desirable. The consequence is, that its first 
impression is not favourable, and we were obliged 
to erase our earliest and hastily adopted opinion, 
The painting is so unequal that the artist fur- 
nishes himself a standard for judging, by which 
his own work is condemned. The old woman 
plucking the goose, is the key note to which the 
rest of the picture should have harmonised; but 
with the exception of the feet of some of the 
young women near her, there is no other part of 
the composition so much cared for. Several of 
the children’s heads are simply indicated, and 
even the faces of the lasses are painted in the 
quantity, rather than the quality order of pro- 
duction. The composition is good, both in the 
foreground groups, and the landscape distance; 
and the picture is altogether one of those that 
might have added to the reputation of the artist, 
if he had taken the trouble to use his talent. 

No. 124, Dutch Market-boat; HH. Lancaster. 
Very clever; but something deficient in breadth, 
from blackness in shadow. 

No. 125, Mid-day, Coast of France; A, Clint. 
Very silvery and true in effect. 

No. 126, The Cow-herd; J. Wilson, jun. A 
tolerable picture; but Mr. Wilson repeats himself 
too much. He also seems without intention. 
We perceive in his pictures no indication of 
purpose, consequently no individuality; it is 
strange to say so, but his is repetition without 
style. 

No. 127, Todmorden Vale, Evening; J. W. Allen. 
A rich, warm landscape, badly placed. We find 
Mr. Allen more sinned against than most by the 
hangman of this exhibition; possibly because he 
has the greatest number of pictures. 

No. 137, Lago di Garda, Northern Italy; J. B. 
Pyne. A singular looking picture, that does not 
agree with our notions of an Italian atmosphere. 
Northern Italy is to us the sunny south. 

No. 141, Interior, North Wales; C. Baxter. 
This is not one of Mr. Baxter’s triumphs. 

No. 144, Well Worship, in the West of Ireland ; 
H. M. Anthony. This is, in truth, a glorious 
creation. The average of colourists, when seek- 
ing a justification for brilliancy, take refuge in 


the gorgeousness of eastern costume, and paint | 


satin, velvet, precious stones, and precious metals. 
The inventive resources of true genius, however, 
can create all these hues, and justify their pre- 
sence, without travelling so far for a permit; as 
witness this picture, that will vie in splendour of 
hue with any other of which splendour is the 
boast. What are the materials? Some ragged 
old Irish women round a well; the last ray of 
sunlight gleaming from the crimson west upon 
their dilapidated garments, and dazzling the sight 
with prismatic refraction. This being aided by 
the contrast without abruptness of the deep green 
of the grass and foliage that has given the 
Emerald Isle its appellation. Mr, Anthony is 
fast becoming a celebrity, and is taking his place as 
the head colourist of a school of colour; we 
would, however, caution him to beware of too 
extravagant an indulgence in his excellence. Let 
him suspect himself a little of going too far; and 
so debasing his style into a manner. ‘The clouds 
above the trees, on the right, are opaque, and do 
not appear to be lit by the same sun as the rest of 
the picture. 

0. 145, Entombment of Christ; W. Salter. A 
most ill-advised and cumbrous attempt at high art, 
that takes up a great deal of room, and has not 
one quality to excuse its position. It is most 
strange that the walk of urt to which this is a pre- 
tender is never attempted in England by those who 
have the qualifications for even tolerableness in its 

roduction. It is the evidence of bad judgment in 
ad judges. Itis a proof that an estimate of the 


difficulties to be overcome, and of his own insuf- 
ficiencies, have been equally hidden from the artist. 
The preparation for a work like the above, that 


enters into direct competition with the most excel- 
lent productions of a period when the subject was 
one of universal attempt, must oceupy years of 
previous study, that has in view the accomplish- 
ment of its class of painting. ‘The period and the 
country in which we live have nothing equivalent 
to offer in return for such a sacrifice, and the 
wisest and most fit refuse to make it. In the 
meantime those who have neither wisdom nor 
fitness continue to compromise the credit of our 
school by exhibiting failures that gratify the self- 
love of the foreigner in the deteadeiten of British 
art. This picture is mean in character, flimsy in 
painting, and incorrect in design 

No. 148, The Origin of Party; WH. J. Pidding. 
This is very bad. We have not a high venera- 
tion for Mr. Pidding as a draughtsman, but he 
sometimes gets through a single figure respectably. 
Here all is confusion. “ To be sure,” the artist 
will reply, “Is it not a fight?” It is a fight, Mr. 
Pidding—a fight with common sense, and com- 
mon sense has got the worst of it. The picture 
might change places with Hogarth’s frontispiece 
to Malton’s perspective. How comes the right arm 
of the woman beyond the table upon the left arm 
of the man standing on this side of it? The pic- 
ture is crowded with such eyidence of helter 
skelter. 

No. 156, The Vale of Cheyd —seen from the Hills 
dividing Flintshire from Denbighshire; J.W. Allen, 
This is truly a specimen of British art and British 
scenery. Nowhere else may be found such na- 
ture, and nowhere else could such nature be so 
imitated. 

No. 167, The Lecture Disregarded; A. J. Wool- 
mer, The same everlasting prettiness of model, or 
rather the same character of variation upon the 
one idea of the artist. 


Verona; Act 4, Scene 4; UT. F. Dicksee. ‘This is 
good;—worth a hundred of high art failures. ‘The 
dog looks affeeted at his master’s reproaches, and 
repents him of his /apsus. Launce is as intense in 
his remonstrances as Alcide Tousez. 

No. 176, The Widow of Nain; EB. Latilla. This 
is an affectation of ancient art by a modern Italian 
painter. Although well drawn in parts, there is 
yet much incorrectness to complain of. ‘The Saviour 
wants dignity, and his right arm is much too long. 
The heads of the disciples are generally too small; 
by which their intellectuality is injured, and they 
| have a long, gigantic, stupid look. ‘The most in- 
tellectual head in the picture is that of ove of the 
yorters. The head of the young man restured to 
lite is finely designed, and of a tolerably fine cha- 
racter. 
the picture, and another girl holding by her 
mother’s garment behind, are both nicely drawn, 
well painted, and satisfactory to look upon, The 
draperies want fullness and breadth of fold, and in 
aiming at the style of ancient art the painter has 
not refused himself the use, now and then, of a 
face or figure transferred to his canvass just as he 
found it in the original. Thus we recognise old 
acquaintances in various parts of the picture. The 
St. John is the portrait of Raphael, and there is a 
female figure behind with whom we have been 
familiar. ‘The personages on the right side of the 
picture are crowded together in impossible proxi- 
mity. The ancients guarded against such errors 
by making ground-plans of their pictures ~a pro- 
cess we would recommend to young artists who 
attempt difficulties. The picture, upon the whole, 
presents much more of accomplishment than we 
usually meet in modern enterprises of its class; 
and, if the artist would eschew the affectation of 
classic antiquity and look to nature; he has pos- 
sessed himself of an amount of accumulated know- 
ledge that would place him in a high rank among 
painters. 

No. 185, Young Anglers; H. M. Anthony. A 
boy and girl fishing in a canal. Simple in compo- 
sition, but so excellent in breadth and truth of 
colour, that it makes itself observed in spite of the 
hangmen, who have placed it upon the ground line. 
We would, however, lie down to look at such a 


picture. 
No. 186, Composition of Chepst 
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Scenery of the Wye, Monmouthshire ; J. Tennant. 
A very fine specimen by the artist. 

No. 187, Touchstone nominating the Degrees of 
the Lie; W. LL. Windus. There is evidence of 
cleverness, study, drawing, and manipulation in 
this picture; but breadth and form in composition 
do not seem to have presented themselves to the 
artist as necessities in a painting. 

No 190, The Death of Cleopatra; L. W. Des- 
anges. There is masterly drawing in this picture. 
The foreshortening of the left arm and hand is 
“~ successfully accomplished. It appears to us 
to be an endeavour to combine English colour 
with French design, and the endeavour is so far 
successful as to encourage a continuance. There 
is something as yet of coarseness that attention 
will refine and subdue. 

No. 192, The Morning after the Battle of Hast- 





ings; A.J. Woolmer. Mr. Woolmer has mistaken 
his vocation iu this picture. His character of de- 
sign is not equal to such subjects. Harold was 
not the skinny rip he has represented him. He 
had blood, and bone, and muscle— 


‘He was no carpet knight so trim, 
But, in close fight, a champion grim.” 


These are not the burly Saxons that checked the 
flower of French chivalry; neither are these the 
Norman knighthood that maintained their footing 
in Britain. There is not a figure among them 
that is not in a consumption, and the emaciated 
bodies of the dead seem to have been the victims 
of blue pill and black draught. One spectator, 
fresh from the glories of Mr. Anthony’s Old 
Women, took the composition for a group of vic- 
tims to the disease among the potatoes. cel 
it is an attempt at high art; and, according to 
some, a step in the right direction. We would 
advise Mr. Woolmer to jump back again. 

No. 202, Juliet and the Nurse, Act 1I., Scene 5; 
J. D. Croome. ‘This is neither Shakspeare’s 
Nurse, nor Shakspeare’s Juliet. There is vigour 
about it, but it wants refinement and intellec- 
tuality. 

We must postpone until next week any further 
notice of this exhibition. We cannot help re- 
marking that there are a very great number of 
very small pictures. If each of these pay five 
shillings to be hung upon the walls, there is a 
cogent reason for their selection; but we think 
that hardly possible; for, in numerous instances, 
that would be tWice the value of the production. 
We again request this chartered society to look 
to a reconstruction; there is much of the right 
stuff among them. There is gold and silver; but 
too much lead. If they cannot get rid of the lead 
entirely, let them, at least, so place it, that it shall 
offend public taste as little as possible. Support 
a law at once, that the best pictures shall have 
the best yews without favour to any, and the 
gallery will become an attraction, which now it is 
not, in spite of the amount of talent the society 
possesses. The true way to hang an exhibition 
of pictures is to separate the best works from the 
rest, hang them in the best places, and let the 
remainder take their chance. This is consulting 
the desires of the public, the only party that 
should be allowed to dictate on such a subject. 





EXPOSITION AU SALON DE LOUVRE. 


Tue crowd that fills the Louvre this. year is as 
numerous as ever, and the exposed pictures have 
been baptized with the seal amie of dust. 
Foreheads shining with perspiration, the voices of 
women protesting against suffocation, and the 
struggles of the rougher sex were as remarkable 
as at the first establishment of the exhibition. 
There are certain things which do not know decay, 
and the Exposition au Salon is one of them. It has 
taken its place among Parisian habits, from which 
nothing else can move it. 

Our task in this commencing paper, is not to 
examine in detail its remarkable works, but to 
glance at the entire, Their analyzation will come 
next. 

We shall have to notice the debit of a new ex- 
hibitor, M. Couture, who some six or seven years 





ago painted a small picture of An Ancient Bard, | 
which we remember to have remained for a long 
non unpurchased with a dealer. Now he ex- 
1ibits an immense canvass, that reminds us in some 
qualities of The Marriage in Cana, by Paul 
Veronese, which picture it covers. It evidences 
the first order of talent in the artist. The canvass 
of M. Couture represents a realization of the words 
of Juvenal— 

“* Scevior armis 
Luxuria incubuit victumque ulcisetur orbem.” 
We shall return to this important composition 
hereafter, now remarking that it goes far to justify 
the praises which have been bestowed upon it by 
the artistic world. 
We shall have also to speak of the Ronde du 
Mai, a delicious painting, by M. Charles Mier, 
still more beautiful and stiil more successful in its 
execution than his Printemps of last year. We 
shall appreciate at its worth the determination of 
M. Eugene Delacroix to exaggerate those manner- 
isms with which he is justly reproached, and we 
shall do strict justice to M. Diaz, imitated as he is 
by acrowd of rivals, overtaken to-day, and perhaps 
surpassed to-morrow; falling at once from his 
position in public opinion in spite of many precious 
qualities to which he refuses to add anything 
resembling labour. 

Among the colourists who merit a high rank in 
our estimation, we shall again have to mention 
M. Camille Roqueplau, who has returned from 
Spain, with many pictures of great originality, and 
in a style more masculine than his former manner, 
seeming to have abandoned those prismatic effects 
that were becoming monotonous even in their 
variety ; M. Winleshalten, who has repudiated 
for a time the copying of crowned heads to solace 
himself in cennphaaine the charms of female 
nudity; M. Eugene Isabey, just landed from a 
revenue cutter, and with a palette as coquettish as 
that of Watteau, placing us in the centre of A 
Ceremony in the Church of Delft in the Sixteenth 
Century. 

That M. Robert Fleury continues as usual, by 
means of loans from Rubens, Rembrandt, and 
Spagnioletto, to caricacature the Catholic religion 
is all the reference we shall make to that artist. 

M. Penguilly Hardon has several small 
pictures of extraordinary vigour. His Beggar 
is worthy of the pencil of Palamedes. Messrs. 
Adolphe and Armand Leleux preserve their dis- 
tinct character of painting. hey do not, how- 
ever, improve, and the Young Spanish Shepherd 
and the tea in the Environs of Grenada are far 
behind the Smugglers of two years ago. 

In the first room on the right we remark a 
painting by M. Eugene Deveria. Again, an 
accouchement! The Birth of Edward VI, is 
something too near in resemblance to the Birth of 
Henry IV. The same accompaniment of ladies 
in velvet robes, the same draperies, the same escut- 
cheons, dwarfs, pages, and greyhounds. 

M. Le Poittevim follows the same facile example, 
and has reproduced the same picture for the last 
five years. 

The draughtsmen are represented by M. Flandrin, 
author of Napoleon Legislateur, a symbolical 
picture which we have not yet been able to com- 
prehend; and by M. Rodolphe Lehmann, who, no 
doubt, from a hatred of greys, with which he had 
been saturated while in the studio of M. Ingres, 
has adopted the hue of stale butter, which is not 
less disagreeable, as may be evidenced by an ex- 
amination of his picture of the Pontine Marshes. 

The Salon Carré contains, also on the right, 
Jacob’s Dream, in an effect of Aurora Borealis b 
M. Ziégler. The gallery possesses a Judith, 
which would have been one of the most alarming 
of lunatics, if there had not been in its close 
neighbourhood another still more alarming, by 
M. Horace Vernet; who has promised to con- 
secrate to sacred history all the time that the 
Vivandiéres and the Chasseurs d’ Afrique leave un- 
occupied. 

M. Perignon, among the portrait painters, is on 
the decline. Are pretty women becoming scarce? 
or has his talent the fragility of the charms he 





celled Dubufe, is scarcely equal to him at pre- 
sent. 
We also find among the declining, M. Champ- 
martin, of whom we hear but little, and M. Court, 
of whom we hear nothing. 
There is worthy of remark in the great room, 
above the door that communicates with the gallery, 
a large picture full of vigour, signed Radenben 
Salek-ben-Jagya. It is a stag-hunt at Java. 
The author has painted this composition with the 
vigour of one who played in it a principal cha- 
racter. 
With the exception of M. Flers, we have to do 
this year but with landscape painters of an 
inferior order. It must nevertheless be con- 
fessed, that the view of the Chateau de Pierrefond, 
by M. Holstein, and A Remembrance of the Forest 
of Gavre, by M. Charles Le Roux, merit, though 
for different qualities, the praise of the connois- 
secur. 
We must not forget to point out a charming 
picture by M. Philippe Rousseau, the Mole and 
the Rabbit, painted with the most exquisite truth; 
let us also mention, but as to be avoided, a young 
girl who, to bathe her feet, has something too 
much lifted her drapery; which Henry of Béarn 
seems to look at with a precocity of attention 
beyond his years. ‘This wickedness is by M. 
iard. 

We shall conclude by saying that Mlle. Rosa 
Bonheur consoles us for the absence of M. Bras- 
cassat, avd that M. Granet, in spite of certain 
contradictions, has remained the grand master of 
light, as he is, among painters, the last Chevalier 
de St. Michel. 

It remains, also, to remark that the exhibition, 
less important than ordinary in number, is also 
less rich in works of first-rate merit. 

The public will look in vain for many of those 
names they love, and whose works were more 
significant to them than their signatures. Ari 
Scheffer, so fruitful last year, and Rousseau, that 
successor of Ruisdael and Hobbema. They will 
not find among the landscapes, neither, Dabut, nor 
Dupré, nor ‘Troyon, nor Brascassat, who are be~ 
ginning to enjoy that otium cum dignitate that the 
heavens have prepared for the Academicians, 
They will discover the absence of Ingres, of Des- 
camps, of Paul de la Roche, and of Leon Cogniet. 

Many of these artists have been idle this year; 
while others have renounced for ever the hospi- 
tality of the Louvre; and we have not the courage 
to blame them. We cannot insist that everyone, 
like M. Eugéne Delacroix, shall have a temper so 
constituted as to expose himself to nomen gn | 
a jury of architects, assisted by painters such as M. 
Heim. Descamps, Rousseau, Jules Dupré, and Ari 
Scheffer, have, it is said, definitely challenged this 
jury as not being formed of their peers. They have 
said to it— 

** Votre prétoire en vain ouvre ses deux battans, 

Vous n’étes point pour nous des juges compétens ;”” 
and have chosen another locality for their exhibi- 
tion, to which the public will follow them. We 
have information of the opening of a gallery Rue 
Montmartre, No. 52, where the excluded artists 
intend making their appeal to that higher tribunal 
called everybody. 

We deplore this schism, which will do great 
mischief to the annual exhibition by taking from 
it its national characteristic, destroying its unity, 
and enfeebling the interest of the public by its 
division. But in truth, this result, if unpleasant, 
is not surprising. The jury which admits so many 
carrots and copper-pots, imitated with a zeal that 
has so little merit, has refused this year the half 
of the works presented—nearly 2,500; among 
which many are by Delacroix, and Cumberworth. 
This severity, or rather this coup @état, is caleu- 
lated to throw doubts into the minds of the most 
intrepid; and it may be conceived that, ceasing 
to turn their attention to this Corinth, inacces- 
sible to the most powerful among them, they will 
be driven to seek a port presenting greater facili- 
ties ofapproach. Perhaps it had been well if they 
had so decided long ago. 

The artists begin to think, and to think seri- 
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we shall be grateful to the jury if what we have 
called their coup @état has inspired them with so 
vigorous a resolution. But itis not only the most 
renowned that should take the responsibility of 
this movement; it must be general, carrying with 
it the masters and the students—the most illus- 
trious and the most humble. 

In the first place the exhibition should cease 
to be at the Louvre. 

In this opinion we do not pretend to the merit 
of originality. The idea we would develop has 
been long common to the world of art. The 
greatest service that can be rendered to useful and 
just propositions, and the best preparation for their 
triumph, is to publish them. Let us then again 
repeat, “ The exhibition should no longer take 
place at the Louvre.” 

It is not necessary for us to say, that no mali- 
cious motives nor political antipathy dictates to us 
this opinion. Let the pictures be placed in the 
Tuilleries, in the Palais Royal, in the Orangerie, 
in the most immediate neighbourhood of a yince 
so favourable to the arts, and welcome, provided, 
that the national exhibition shall not be de- 
pendant upon a director who can shut the door in 
the painter’s face; but let it be no longer in the 
Louvre. 

The Louvre contains a collection of pictures 
beyond price; a treasure amassed during many 
ages by many generations of kings, who protected 
the arts as the glory of their crown. Every year, 
towards the end of February, those pictures—of 
which not one could disappear without leaving a 
vacuum among the monuments of the human 
mind—encounter the dangers of ruin. ‘They are 
masked by a scaffolding in which enormous iron 
hooks are driven. Suppose a mistake of the 
workman -suppose a slip, an accident, which 
brings the ang of that hook in contact with one 
of those chefs d’uvre, and behold tapped the 
Femme Hydropique of Gerard Dow, or a Virgin by 
Raphael, assassinated. Allowing even that all 
accident is impossible. Do we not seem to hear 
from behind this mask, the voice of Titian or of 
Tintoretto cry out, “M. Heim, or M. Gudin, get of 
my light.” ‘The exhibition of modern art should 
not be longer permitted at the Louvre. 

It takes a month to erect the scaffold, and 
another month to take it down. Add to these 
the Mondays of the year, all the holidays and the 
twilight days of December, and it will be found 
that during six months of every twelve, the pic- 
tures of the old masters do not exist for study. 
If this consideration is not sufficient, estimate the 
— represented by these pictures, and cal- 
culate the interest so lost! Certainly the exhibi- 
tion of modern art should no longer be permitted 
at the Louvre. 

It should have its own gallery—as has that of 
the manufacturers. The manufacturers receive 
their gallery from the government, the Fine Arts 
must provide their own, and the following, among 
propositions already brought forward, is that which 
seems to us the best caleulated to produce this 
great result, * 

The admission to the Salon'to be gratuitous on 
the Sunday only. That Saturday be set aside for 
those who would be select, the price of admission 
to be five francs; the other days one franc only. 
Thus would every class of society contribute, ac- 
cording to its means, towards the accumulation of 
a fund to be the property of the exhibitors, and to 
be disposed of, in one part, for the construction of 
a convenient building; in another part, for rewards 
and encouragements. That none may complain, not 
even the civil list, it is proposed to leave until the 
removal, the emoluments arising from the sale of 
catalogues, &c., to those in whose hands they are 
at present. 

he adoption of this project will combine the 
artists into one single family. It will sanctify the 
talent of the strong, and sustain the courage of the 
feeble, and it is not in opposition to any law, we 
therefore conclude with our hearty wishes for its 
accomplishment. 














THE PROPOSED NEW ARCHITECTURAL and the 


SOCIETY. 
We would say that we are heartily tired of 
calling attention to the educationless condition of 
the Architect, were it not that our labour has cer- 
tainly not been in vain, Although a good story 


is none the worse of being more than once told, | 


the best of stories will lose by being told too 


often; yet at the same time there is a certain repeti- | 


tion of complaint, repetition of argument, repeti- 
tion of attack, always needed—at least with John 
Bull—before effect can be reasonably looked for. 
Perhaps it may be that John is peculiarly a man 
of stable mind -not to be blown about by every 
wind of doctrine; or perhaps it may be anything 
else; but nothing will do if reform is to be effected 
but continual unwearied reiteration and protraction. 
And therefore have we reiterated and protracted 
our assault upon the Architect till some have 
almost fancied it was because we had nothing else 
to say. We wished to effect a result, and reitera- 


tion till some should be sick of it was but one of | 


the things to be calculated for in such a case. 
And we are proud to say that we have effected a 
result. There are more than one now that say of 
the Architect that he ought to go to school. 
There are more than one now that counsel the 
student to shape his course away from the old 
routine. “ Old stagers” sit by their firesides now 
with their slippers on, and shake their heads over us 
and say it is too true. While “the younger mem- 
bers of the profession” who but yesterday would 
sit at the feet of the chair at 10, Grosvenor-street 
and receive the rebuke and chastening of the 
fathers with that meekness and resignation which is 
always so lovely in the filial character have cocked 
up their heads now and told the patriarchs to their 
face that they are but ancient ladies and shall 
govern nomore. And this isa result. ‘The old 
gentleman, to be sure, does not display very much 
impetuosity in taking part with us; we could not 
expect it,—he does not do such things, —he leaves 
that to the youngster—always does. And if the 
youngster, in that he is a youngster, has not 
the power so much as the will—the influence to 
do so much as the energy to try, yet when we 
have him we have all that in such a case is to be 
had, and we may be content. 

There is a decided feeling abroad now among 
the young Architects that a move must be made. 
They may not see it very clearly yet in all its 
details and all its bearings,—but that Architecture 
must be reformed is a point in the abstract in 
which the mind is fully made up. They may 
have doubts and fears, many and severe,—but 
that they will reform it is a determination fully 
taken. It may be years yet before practical 
operation shall ripen in discernible unspeculaiive 
advancement, — but that that advancement is 
coming there are very many now who proclaim, 
and therefore very many reasons now to calculate 


on, 

Even although this good seed-sowing may not 
be much apparent to many who survey it super- 
ficially, yet look more closely, more deeply, for a 
moment. What might the position of Its Royal 
Highness, No. 10, Grosvenor-street be at pre- 
sent? Fearful, fidgetty, fretful,—the poor old 
lady is very much out of condition indeed,—to 
the manifest sorrow of us and all onlookers. 
Where is King Virruvics—dearest of old saints 
—at whose good shrine so many of the archi- 


ar gpeaion devout have age by age done so much 
of worship? ‘A once great name!’—whoever 


“killed” him, Zhe Builder has long ago told us 
how it certainly “ saw him die,”—-and on such a 
point we give The Builder indisputable credit— 
credit and thanks to the bargain. Where is Pre- 
CEDENT? People strangely don’t talk of it 
now,— 
“© 0 no we-never mention it, 
Its name is never heard.” 
Where are the beloved Ancients? Mr. T. L. 
Donaldson weepsover them much in secret, and will 
not be comforted, because they are not. Mr. J. W. 
Papworth writes drivel about them a la the old 
school in order to humour Mr. T. L, Donaldson 


Royal Institute of British Architects—to 


| humour them, we say, out of their medal,—and 
' when people laugh at him, he has no defender— 


he and his Ancients together are out of date now 


| —we shrug - our shoulders and smile where be- 
| fore we wou 


d have delighted in praise. Of a 
surety there is seed sown. 

In the very brief time which our complaints have 
had to make themselves heard, it could not be ex- 
pected that much of practical result would be ob- 
|servable. And if the project of the new Architec- 
j tural Society is the chief practical effect of our 
exertions, —and if even that is perhaps but feebly 
jand hesitatingly being developed, comparatively 
| with what may have been by some hoped for or 
|expected,- still is this no small advancement in 
| the time—evidence indeed to be boasted of in con- 
| firming the truthfulness of our argument with such 
readiness—and commencement to be considerably 
hoped from as earnest of good progress to come. 
The proposal to the young Architects has been an- 
swered with a promptness and a unanimity from 
| which very much may be expected; and if a leader 
would now but start up among them in London to 
assume the honourable post of guide to the good 
movement we might say our work is done. 

The Address to the Association of Architectural 
Draughtsmen which we printed at length some 
weeks ago was received in aspirit which assuredly 
could not have been altogether anticipated. The 
readiness to take up the scheme shewed an appre- 
ciation of the subject which was the more credit- 
able that it was unexpected. ‘There was 2 timorous 
| awe of the old fashioned dignitaries of the profes- 
| sion which was to be looked for in the hearers, 
| considering their cireumstances,—a want of confi- 
dence in themselves in embracing or acknowledg- 
ing such a course as was proposed, ~ perhaps even 
an orthodox disposition to hold fast that which is 
old—to worship the gods of their fathers —to sub- 
mit to the powers that be. And there was a little 
of all this undeniably manifested,—but it was only 
very little. ‘There was a decision of character, a 
good self-reliance, a freedom of judgment to think 
for themselves, in the members of the Associa- 
tion, which was pleasing, and which fully and 
pleasurably justified the confidence which had 
appealed to them to become the nucleus of the 
new Society. There was perhaps an enthusiasm 
in the Address which was not safely to be taken in 
the exact unhyperbolic signification of words - a 
high expectation described which perhaps was 
scarcely to be coincided with by the more sober- 
minded and staid; although, on the other hand, 
had the theme been treated in the serene fashion 
of the old school, the serenity of the old school 
would have been all the less likely to be disturbed. 
For the persons addressed to have at once come for- 
ward to form a Society to the full of the broadbased 
character laid down in description could scarcely 
at all have been reasonably expected. Yet there was 
a will at once declared—a readiness to do it if it 
could be done,—and therefore now that the scheme 
proposed has been rather narrowed in execution, 
the full praiseworthiness is still to be owned, 
and the shortcoming, if shortcoming it may be 
called, set down to obstacles of impracticability in 
the scheme, and not to any weakness or unwor- 
thiness in the men. The ‘ Association of Archi- 
tectural Draughtsmen” has shewn itself to possess 
men among its members who are every way worthy, 
and able, to do the benefit to the Art which is 
desired. 

The reason why we speak of this matter at 
present, and in its present position, is because we 
fear there may be some hesitancy growing—some 
misgivings coming on—some fears intruding them- 
selyes—some wavering creeping in,—the scheme 
progresses slowly. We have advocated the forma- 
tion of the Society,—we have expressed a will to 
aid and support it,—as a valuable means of ad- 
vancing a valuable art; if the members of the 
“ Association of Architectural Draughtsmen,” and 
their coadjutors should fail in establishing the pro- 
ject, it would be a grief to us,—and if we can aid 
it by counsel and argument at the present stage, it 
is aduty. ‘To carry out any such scheme cannot 
but demand care and decision aud leadership; and 
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we hope these will be found in necessary strength, 
and earnestly advise that they be sought out and 
exercised. 

If it be feared that opposition is entertained by 
the potentates of the profession, we must express 
the candid opinion that no such opposition seems 
to us at all prebable. There may be in the minds 
of some of the chief priests and elders suspicions 
of the scheme, and even hostility to the precise 
manner in which it has been brought forward; 
but that there can exist any decided antagonism 
to the idea of the young architects forming them- 
selves into a Society for the advancement of their 
interests in the art we cannot suppose,—indeed we 
rather are confident that there are very few, if any, 
who would not gladly welcome the formation of 
such a Society as a most hopeful means for the 
advantage of the art. As for the Institute, we 
honestly hold it as especially old-ladyish,—but 
we cannot and do not wish to deny to its chief 
supporters the merit of a most disinterested and 
energetic love of their art. We honestly hold the 
Institute as a contracted thing in the extreme,— 
but we know its chief men to have the good of the 
architect sincerely and honourably at heart. And 
therefore, even from the Institute, we think no 
slightest opposition expectable. Rather on the 
contrary, a hearty aid, when once the true pur- 
poses of the new Society shall be better compre- 
hended, and the true bearings of the principles 
which they are expected to adopt more clearly 
seen. 

The “ Association of Architectural Draughts- 
men” was fixed upon as the proposed nucleus for 
the new Society, chiefly, perhaps, because there 
appears to be no other Association of the kind of 
any standing in fair working existence. We hope 
the members will look upon the proposal as an 
honour to which their Association has happened 
to come, rather than take it in any petty jealousy 
of interference. If the new Society should succeed, 
us is at present probable, when the “ Association 
of Architectural Draughtsmen” becomes merged in 
another name and another purpose,—it is only 
rising into a higher sphere of action,—obtaining 
promotion in the world,—not dying, but changing 
from the chrysalis to the fly. And if the tardiness 
we have mentioned should arise from any feeling 
of jealousy, we hope it will be at once discarded, 
and the change looked upon in its more true and 
proper light, as a very considerable honour to the 
Association, 

We have only room now to say that we wish 
the new Society every success, and that we cffer 
the good counsel unhesitatingly to the young 
Architects of London to come forward, and con- 
fidently join, and earnestly aid. Union is strength. 

Kk, 

THE PROPOSED GRATIS EXHIBITION. 
Ir will be seen in another article of this Journal, 
that even while a section of our artists are labour- 
ing to establish an exhibition free of expense in 
London, there is a counter-revolution going on in 
Paris, and the artists are there indulging the 
notion of restricting the gratis days to one in the 
week, and charging a price varying from five to 
one frane for admittance on all the other. Let 
the proposers of the intended experiment look to 
this, and weigh well the usefulness of their move- 
ment before they are publicly pledged to its execu- 
tion. We would advise that they should on no 
account be open gratis more than two days in the 
week; then would they be twice as liberal, as it is 
called, as their brethren propose to be in Paris. 

By what we have learned of the principles of the 
proposed exhibition, there is to be no restriction as 
to quality in the work sent. The wall is to be let 
at a certain price per horizontal foot, either to 
include seven feet from the ground, or from the floor 
to the top of the room, the space above the seven 
feet being to be hired at a less sum; the choice of 
place to be decided by chance. It will appear from 
this, that unless an agreement be entered into by 
two or more artists, for mutual accommodation, the 
entire works of one painter will be in a group, an 


artists, as being consecutive in effect, and pro- 
ducing mannerism in too aggravated a distinctness. 
This is an objection to be foreseen and provided 
against. 

A contemporary, who pretends to much in these 
matters, and accomplishes but little, has chosen to 
prejudge this affair; asserting that it will be a 
failure, because it may be materially composed of 
works that have been thes admittance elsewhere. 
This critic has an advantage in condemning 
beforehand, from having as much knowledge of the 
qualities of a picture before seeing it, as he could 
derive from the most careful examination. But 
as we do not pretend to that class of talent, we 
shall not speak of the result of this movement 
until its consequences are presented to us. That 
pictures refused elsewhere should have an oppor- 
tunity for appeal is, we think, most Senieate for 
all parties, and we would wish nothing better than 
the establishment of a gallery for that purpose only. 
That publication professes greatly to desire a free 
exhibition in London; we have before stated our 
opinions upon that subject; and we have seen no 
reasons to change them. We have given our 
reasons for our opinions, but there does not seem 
to exist on the other side a supposition that a 
reason is necessary for anything. We cannot per- 
ceive the necessity for artists having to pay for 
showing their pictures; we have opposed that 
principle in the Suffolk-street Gallery, and, 
although this has not the same objection, insomuch 
as all are onan equal footing, yet do we think that 
the enterprise would gain in present effectiveness 
and future stability, by successfully providing for 
the expenses from money taken at the doors, 
without pauperizing the artist by solicitation for 
private benevolence, or intruding upon his own too 
often very contracted means. 





THE JOHN THE BAPTIST COMPETITION. 


Tue room lately occupied by the Chinese Collection 
has been selected for the exhibition of the pictures 
that have been painted for the thousand pound 
prize. It is now open, and will so continue until 
the 7th instant, for their reception. We ave in- 
formed that it is intended to make a perambulating 
exhibition of the successful work throughout Great 
Britain and the United States. We wish that it 
may be of a class that will do the country credit; 
but we cannot pledge ourselves that such will be 
the crowning accomplishment of this, to our notion, 
most unpromising speculation. We have heard of 
parties preparing, but do not think any ex-parte re- 
ference, either condemnatory or in their favour, at all 
proper at present. 





The Royal Academy receive yitares for the 
ensuing exhibition on Monday and Tuesday next. 
We would desire to see in it as distinct a step for- 
ward as was taken last year; but our expectations 
are more moderate than our desires, as we cannot 
but allow for the number of artists preparing for 
the Westminster Hall Exhibition in July; then if 
those who exhibit now do not retrograde, we shall 
hope everything from the high art movement in 
the distance. We do nevertheless know of some 
excellent pictures preparing for Trafalgar-square, 
and we are told that the name of Paul de la Roche 
will be in the catalogue. His Napoleon was ex- 
hibited last year at Messrs, Colnaghi’s, and we are 
informed that the picture promised is a duplicate 
from that painting. We should like to see more 
of French art in this country, for it contains some 
qualities that might be usefully added to our own, 
and their repeated exhibition would no doubt urge 
the rising school to more endeavour in design; 
but we have not yet seen a head satisfactorily 
painted by a Frenchman, and we do not hope to 
meet with it in this picture. 

The Birmingham Society of Artists will receive 
pictures from the London district, at Mr. Green’s, 
14, Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital, up to the 
20th of July. 

The Bristol Exhibition will open at the Royal 
Albert Rooms, April 15th. This is in connection 





arrangement that would be injurious toy most 


Society. Mr. Green receives pictures up to the 
5th instant. 

The Westminster Hall Exhibition looms 
mightily in the distance. We have not been fa- 
vourable to competitions as they have been hitherto 
constructed; but the one proposed for this year 
is free from many of the objections that belonged 
to those of preceding exhibitions. The subjects, and 
the medium permitted to be employed, render 
the attempt not otherwise an imprudence, than as 
concerns the talent engaged in the work, and 
pictures, moderately excellent, will not be en- 
tirely useless, The consequence is, therefore, that 
many artists of renown are employed in preparing 
for the contest, and something extraordinary ma 
be looked for among painters already celebrated, 
besides not a few remarkable productions from 
those who will be introduced to go by the ocea- 
sion. We have heard the names of several artists 
mentioned as in concurrence, but will not refer to 
what they seem desirous for the present to con- 
ceal, We do not perceive any advantage that 
can accrue to a good artist by the puff direct, 
with which a certain journal has connected 
the name of Mr. Noel Paton. That gentleman 
may well say, preserve me from my friends, 
when he is brought before the public as having 
painted a picture that is “the highest effort of 
genius ever produced in Scotland, or, perhaps, in 
any country.” How, in the name of common 
sense, can Mr. Paton’s picture survive the exami- 
nation, so fulsome a panegyric will insist upont 
None can have a higher opinion of Mr. Noel 
Paton’s capacity than we have ourselves; but if 
he does his best work within three years, from 
the period at which we write, we will, if it is a 
first-rate production, undertake to swallow it frame 
and all; a much easier operation than to swallow 
the puffs of the advertising periodical we refer to. 
Mr. Noel Paton is a young man of extraordinary 
talent, that has given pledges of wonders to come, 
and those pledges he will in time redeem, if he is 
not spoiled by ill-judged praise; which we do not 
think at all likely. It will take some time yet to 
join together the knowledge he possesses by the 
addition of parts that have not yet been sufti- 
ciently taken into his consideration. His picture 
is “The Reconciliation of Oberon and Titania,” 
and it has been purchased conditionally, on its re- 
jection by the committee of taste, for three hun- 
dred guineas, by the Royal Scottish Academy. 
Not a large price for a work of art of the rank 
described. 

Tux Art Union.—We mentioned last week, a 
report that government were interfering in the 
construction of the London Art Union. These 
reports gain ground, and the Board of Trade is 
said to be the organ of this interference. What 
the Board of Trade can have to do with the 
matter, we are at a loss to conceive. In anything 
relating to guano and rum puncheons, indigo and 
Indian corn, we should be quite willing to let 
them alone, but that their office has to do with 
the painting and sculptor, is a degradation that 
we were not prepared to see inflicted upon the 
profession of artist in the year 1847. e shall 
return to this matter if we hear more of it. 





To the Editor of Tur Fixr Arts’ JOURNAL. 


I saw in your journal of last week, the statement 
of a report to this effect—That the government 
a to compel the Committee of the Art 
Union to choose the prizes. 
“Can such things be; 

And overcome us like a summer cloud, 

Without our special wonder?” 
The leaves on the trees rustle not without a breath 
of wind to move them; nor is rumour set afloat, 
in most cases, without some truth in the matter. 
Besides, it is only what we might expect; all 
governing bodies are more or less fond of grasp- 
ing atevery power they can—not at all times from 
improper motives—but that having power and 
place, makes other men subservient to their im- 
portance. The Art Union, being now under the 
supervision of government, we shall shortly have 
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leave, with your permission, to propose the pots 
and pans editor, for he, like Moliere’s man of 
quality, knows everything, sees everything, and 
does everything. 

But surely, Mr. Editor, this will not be the way 
to improve the people’s taste, by choosing for them 
instead of allowing them to choose for themselves. 
You might just as well try to teach achild how to 
run by never allowing him to walk, as for the com- 
mittee to assume to themselves this function; but, 
Mr. Editor, I suspect it is only a skit upon them- 
selves, a hint that they have need of a little 
training to go through before they get perfect; 
and that they have something to learn. Who 
doubts it? 

** If any—speak ;—for him have I offended.” 

Have they chosen a single specimen of what is 
pompously called high art? Have they chosen a 
single subject that would elevate the feelings with 
respect and admiration for the exalted sentiments 
it excites? For as Dufresnoi very justly says — 

The noblest task remains yet to be told; 
Passion to paint, and sentiment to unfold,” 


But I beg pardon, there is something grand they 
have done. What is it? Why a few old apple 
women stuck in a corner by Mr. Knight. Now 
who on earth can feel any interest in a lot of old 
women?—the only way in which a meaning could | 
be attached to it, would be libellous in applying 
it to the Art Union Committee itself. Then look | 
again at the eagle’s flight of intellect soaring | 
above our common nature, in that exalted speci- 
men of high art, a gentleman snoring upon the floor, | 
by Mr. Landseer, Secundus, and called the “ Tired | 
Huntsman;” and now, we have a host of ladies, | 
seen, as it were, in a dream; for, in truth, it has « 
very dreamy appearance, realising the beau ideal 
of a dissolving view, getting small by degrees, and 
beautifully less. Some unfortunate wight will get 
a blank prize instead of a print on which will be | 
inscribed, with invisible ink, the recollection that | 
it was once intended to have been an Art Union| 
engraving. What a contrast, Mr. Editor, to that | 
vulcan smithy-looking subject, “The Una.” Poor | 
Hilton might well say, preserve me from my | 
friends. Poor Hilton! He was too clever to be | 
fashionable, and therefore seldom got engraved. | 
But when he did, they did him brown; I beg! 
pardon, I should say black. Excuse me, as | 
Junius says, for I am a plain, unlettered man; | 
and a simple style of interrogation suits me best. | 
Would it not be better for the Art Union Com- | 
mittee to patronize,—no not patronize, — but allow 
other styles of engraving beside the only one | 
they now approve of? It is wrong in principle, | 
sak unjust to the other gentlemen whose style | 
differs from the one chosen by them. It is a/| 
public grant they have to superintend for a public 
purpose, and it should be so distributed that the 
objects Art Unions are intended to accomplish | 
should be fully realised upon the broad basis of 
public good and universal justice. But justice, 
poor woman, they say is blind. Indeed she 
must have something the matter with her so 
diffi:ult is she to find, and so little is she heard 
or seen. It may be almost said, that she has | 
not yet been able to find her way to Trafalgar- 
square. | 

Why not have half a dozen different plates | 
engraved in different styles? Then the prints’! 
would not have that wear and tear look they 
have at present. Besides the public would not 
be so Tiable to disappointment, and the profession 
would be more generally satisfied. But a sub-' 
scriber must, I suppose, be content; end, like 
Sancho, not look the gift-horse in the face. Be-. 
tween you and me, Mr. Editor, there wants a 
little fresh blood infused into the veins of the 
committee men, and some of the old letting out; 
a little Young England to kick up a row among 
them would do good. I am sadly afraid they have 
it too much their own way to be comfortable. It 
really makes me quite unhappy to think about 
my prize, least the committee should have to 
choose it for me, and I might, perhaps, have a 
lot of old women thrust upon me again, for I am 
not desirous of haying such an addition to my 

‘ 








establishment. “ Give me an historical subject, 
high art.”—‘ Very well,” says the committee, 
“ here you are; a picture of a horse;” and I call 
them donkeys for their pains, telling them I do 
not want the nightmare.—“ Now, ma‘am, what do 
you please to take? You have a prize I see.”— 
“ Yes, sir, f should like something sentimental; a 
bit of Stone.”—“Here you are, ma’am, just the 
thing for you; a portrait of bacon and eggs, a 
wicker basket, and, to make the thing complete, 
why there is puss in the corner. High art, 
ma’am, is all the rage now.”—* Sir, what can I do 
for you?”—“ Well, 1 should like one of Mr. 
Turner’s mustard and cress.”—* Can’t do it, sir, 
for love or money; he keeps all his pictures for 
winding-sheets.”*—“ Well, to be sure! Td like 
to have a rural landscape.”—“ Now you speak; 
here you are, a view up Fleet-street, with St. 
Pauls in the distance, and the Lord Mayor's pro- 
cession going to take water.’—* Although this 
is an oil painting, I don’t like it, I want green 
fields, sheep feeding on turnips.” ~ “ Our decision 
is final, a disagreeable duty imposed upon us, but 
can’t help it, Good morning.” 
O. P. Q. 


To the Editor of Tun Fine Arts’ JourNAL. 
Srr,—In an article in your journal, entitled 


| Tur CATHEDRAL,” some notions are put forth, 


concerning midieval architecture, against which 
I am constrained to enter my humble protest. 

** Precedent-rule” has long been of no account 
with “IX.” Good! But, on the other hand, let 
him beware lest a proneness for mere novelty 
and paradox, lead him into as great an absurdity 


in one direction, as he seeks to avoid in another: | 


be he careful that the charge of “crudity, eccen- 


| tricity, and mal-conception,” which he attaches 


criticisms. 





| election be made according to age, seniority being 


| 


kinds than one, Ihave not much time to devote 
to art-talk; I will, therefore, at once conclude this 
communication by simply asking * K” 
out his standard 
architectural decoration, executed either in free- 
stone or oak, and I think I shall be prepared to 
cite a host of midieval examples to match. 


to point 
of “finish and care,” in an 


Should I fail in this, I will freely confess my- 


self to have been enlightened on this point, if on 


none other, through the instrumentality of “ K’s ” 


| Cathedral chapter. 


I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
London, 29th March, 1847. W. B.C. 
[We have received another letter objecting to 
the same article, but as it was not so specitic we 
consider the above may represent them both.— 
Eprr. } 





To the Editor of Tun Fixe Arts’ Journat. 
Sir,—I see it announced in your last week's jour- 
nal that the exhibition of works of eminent 
painters at the Society of Arts is deferred until 
next year, and is to commence with Mr. Mulready, 
instead of Mr. Landseer, as at first suggested. 

It appears to me that some dissatisfaction might 
arise from the selection of the individual artist to 
whom priority should be assigned, which might 
be removed by some such plan as the following, 
VizZ.:— 

Let the society select some half-dozen names of 
established eminence —(the vacancy in which num- 
ber occasioned by exhibition or death might be 
filled up each year)—and out of this list let the 
priority. 

I would, also, suggest that, for the purpose of 
better securing the best work of the commissioned 


‘artist, it be stipulated that the committee should 
|to midieval art, recoil not on himself and his have the choice of any other work in the artist’s 


possession, should it be considered superior to the 


Passing over the rhapsodical portion of the | Special production, 


article in question, the climax whereof appears 
to be, that a cathedral is to be regarded as an 
“art-work” box containing “the harmony of 
heaven,” and “the voice of God,”—just reflect- 
ng, by the way, that a nobler philosophy would 
have taught *K,” that such divine entities are 
not to be confined within the walls of “ temples 
built with hands,” we come to this sentence: — 


“Tn the works of the middle ages there are | 


the everlasting want of finish, want of care, want 
of elegance, want of taste, obtruded upon the eye 
and the judgment at every step.” 

Nere we make the discovery—that it is not the 
art-work” that “K” has been lauding so en- 
thusiastically, after all; but the seience-work, the 
building, the construction,—* the broad, lofty,” 
and seemingly “superhuman void, the towering 
pillars, and the wide vaulting, so seeming light 
and slim, yet so ponderous and secure.” 

But to the point. “Elegance” and “taste” in 
architecture are, to so great an extent, matters 
of opinion —of association, that I will not call into 
question more than the alleged “ want of finish, 
want of care.” 

These are matters of fact, and what region, I ask, 
has ‘‘K” explored, and how great is the magni- 
fying power of the microscope he has used to 
discover an everlasting want of finish, want of 
care, in the works of the middle ages?” That 
there are instances in which these defects may be 
found, as even in the works of the classic and 
modern eras, I do not deny; but, in asserting 
that such instances are rarely to be met with in 
the abbatial and collegiate edifices of this country, 
at least, I shall be supported by the testimony of 
all who have minutely examined such edifices 
from Britton and Pugin down to the present 
period. Perhaps, unfortunately, “K” has entered 
one of the earliest and most unfinished of our 
cathedrals, and suffered his attention to be at- 
tracted more by its defects than by its beauties. 
It may be so, nay, it is very probable. 

Being closely engaged in “ art-work” of more 

* Mr. Turner on betng offered a large sum for his pic- 


ture of “Carthage,” said he would prefer keeping it for a 
winding-sheet, 


“ 








‘calmly and comfortably, not being too harc 





: A Constant Reaper 
Guildford-street, March 29th, 1847. 





To the Editor of the Fixe Ants’ Journat. 
Sir,—Nearly five hundred pictures have been 
sent away from the Suffolk-street Exhibition, 
four hundred from the British Institution, and we 
may anticipate between six and seven hundred 
from the Academy. What is to become of them? 
Oblivion! Perhaps the Free Exhibition can ac- 
commodate a few. M, 


To the Editor of the Fins Arts’ Journat. 
Sin,—I have seen a letter, signed “ Play Fair,” 
in your last journal, to which, as he has been so 
kind as to allow me to reply, and, as I wish to do 
so, and he supposes it may be possible, I take this 
opportunity. 

The letter is so very good that, like the Editor, 
I have read it three times over, with increasing 
relish; and, 1 am very sorry indeed, to inform 
“Play Fair,” that my spleen (!) has not yet re- 
coiled on my head, so much as to quite crush it 
down to the dust, and render me unfit to appear 
before the public. 
Really, when writing my innocent papers, ye 
on 
any artist, and trying to see a little good in all, 
it was very startling indeed, to find “ literary 
assassin,” “wasp of the press,” “petty spleen,” 
“scrawler,” “ would-be critic,” and such expres- 
sions as are there, showering about me with un- 
expected violence. I was quite taken a-back 
about my ‘sneers of malice,” and, positively, 
could only discover a little mild expression of an 
opinion, and that qualified, too, by suppositions 
that others may differ. I hope it is not a hang- 
ing matter, to have rather an unfavourable idea of 
Mr. Cruikshank; but here is Mr. “ Play Fair,” 
boiling over in an instant, about “ violent preju- 
dices,” “ false taste,” and “ short-sighted views.” 
The free expression of opinion, through the 
press, is one of the rights of an Englishman, 
always allowing that these may not be universal, 
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and open to question. Therefore, the violence of 
Mr. P. F, is rather uncalled for; and, perhaps, 
forwards his cause very slightly. 

My tone of jesting I am quite unprepared to 
defend; it is, as far as I know, perfectly justifiable, 
when treating on comic subjects; and if the letter 
to me is intended for a joke, as I am almost in- 
clined to believe it is, it is one really nearly as 
useless as my “ idea of being witty.” 

There is one little thing that we will quarrel 
about, and no more. Mr. P. F. says, in the most 
temperate part of his letter, ak indeed, con- 
tains the only argument about it: — 

“Mr. C. has a celebrity that rests solely on 
his merits, there has been no clap-trap, no flaming 
panegyrics; his talent only, without a word of 
self-praise, have made their way to public favour, 
&e.” 

This is a point I purposely avoided, it treats 
more of the man than of the artist; but if Iam 
to be dragged into it, let me ask Mr. P. F. if the 
putting this in advertisements, —“ Notice, that 
none are by Mr. C., but what are signed with his 
name in full,’—does not savour a little of the 
quack medicine style? It is possible to get up a 
reputation by other things than mere merit. The 
réason why Mr. C, dves not stand at the bottom 
of the comic artists is, that he is not deserving of 
it, and that he has the claim of originality to 
urge, so that all others in the same walk become 
his followers, but not from that, his imitators. 

In conclusion, let me remark that, as the gentle- 
man has said, that there are wasps of the press let 
me remind him that there are drones too, who buzz, 
buzz, buzz, and make such a hum of it altogether, 
that the occasion is almost forgotten; when a 
temperate remonstrance would call out a direct, 
and I hope, a straightforward and manly reply. 
I feel much obliged for the insertion of Mr. P. 
fs. letter, and if the latter gentleman wishes to 
differ with me, let him in future express himself 
in the same cool, gentlemanly tone as the Editor, 
whose remarks, though taking the opposite view 
to mine, were so candid and temperate, as at once 
to command attention, and to render themselves 
worthy of respect. 

The Author of 
“ The Illustrating Artists of Great Britain.” 





NEW SYSTEM OF ARCHITECTURE.—No. 8. 
By Wm. Vose Picxerr. 

From a consideration, also, of the uses and pur- 
poses to which the productions of the building art 
are applied—the importance of durability in the 
prevention of liability to injury from wear and 
traffic - the desirability that to the utmost extent 
the accumulation of dirt and moisture should be 
prevented, and facility for the most perfect clean- 
liness attained—in conformity, also, with the pri- 
mary motives and intentions of ancient architec- 
ture, as well as from a due observance of the 
affinities between the law of nature in metallic 
material,—and the laws of nature in organic form 
{as more fully shown in the 2nd and 3rd papers 
of this series), the latter has been adopted as the 
governing principle of this art. 

The peculiarity attendant upon the forms exhi- 
hited in the productions of organic nature—espe- 
cially of those wherein the highest order of beauty 
in conjunction with the greatest variety of utilities 
or purposes are found to reside—i. e., those of the 
human race—is, that they are almost invariably 
composed of irregular or non-geometrical curved 
lines; or, strictly, of such wherein the exact point 
of intersection of different and opposing geometri- 
cal lines is indeterminate. 

In the appropriation, therefore, of such a des- 
cription of forms to the purposes of practical archi- 
tecture, certain limitations and modifications will 
evidently be indispensable; because the necessary 
uses of buildings, and the necessary arrangements 
for their erection—as, likewise, the production of 
beauty in the various constructions of the art— 
demand that, to a given extent, at least, precision 
and perfect uniformity in the respective parts shall 
prevail. 


The first and primary limitation in the appro- 


priation of “the curved line” is dictated by those 
almost indispensable requisites in building con- 
struction —viz., the vertical position of the walls, 
and the horizontal arrangement of the floors, parts 
of the roof, &e., which demand the interposition 
of the straightline. No necessity, however, exists 
for any such lines being straight to the extreme 
point of termination, where they must necessarily 
meet similar lines and produce direct and sharp 
angles. In fact, a very great disadvantage is 
found to result from these occurrences; for while 
the outer or projecting angle is immediately liable 
to be chipped and broken, the inner or receding 
junction facilitates the accumulation of dirt and 
moisture —thereby promoting decay and present- 
ing the greatest possible impediments to cleanli- 
ness;—and, therefore, in reference to these and 
other contingencies of similar nature in this art, 
the influence of “the curved line” is maintained 
by its interposition between the extreme points of 
opposing straight lines, in order to prevent the 
before-mentioned inconveniences resulting from 
the junction of such lines in the primary arrange- 
ment of building, It is scarcely necessary to add 
that an exceedingly small curve—not necessarily 
occupying any useful space—is amply sufficient 
for the prevention of the various disadvantages of 
receding angles, while a decided saving of space 
and advantage in convenience, as well as increased 
durability, would in all cases result from the re- 
moval of projecting angles.* 

The second limitation in the appropriation of 
“the curved line” has reference to the attainment 
of beauty. 

It would be difficult, and indeed arbitrary, to 
point out the precise occasions wherein the inter- 
position of the straight line is indispensable to the 
production of that variety in the character and 
disposition of forms in architecture so necessary to 
the attainment of excellence in effect. ‘This must 
ever remain to a considerable extent dependant 
upon the operation of feeling and judgment in the 
architect. 

As a rule, however, it is to be observed, in the 
introduction of forms determined by straight out- 
lines, that such cannot consistently be permitted 
to interfere with the peculiar utilities in building 
which it is one of the purposes of this art to 
realize, viz., that presented in the substitution of 
the curved for the angular form in all primary 
masses, apertures, and similar arrangements. For 
example, the intentions of the art would be de- 
feated, and its principles violated, if the introduc- 
tion of a direct angle into the primal aperture of a 
window was admitted, but angles might occasion- 
ally be permitted to occur in the formation and 
junction on the plates composing the wall, because 
probably no inconvenience in respect to the uses of 
the building would result from such introduction; 
and in the forms selected for the adornment of the 
surfaces of these plates, whether by means of 
chasing or moulding the cast metal, or of moulding 
in cement, upon brick or other material, when 
such is employed to represent the effects of 
metallic constructions, the utmost liberty and 
facility is afforded for the admission of innumera- 
ble combinations of the triangle and square, as well 
as of the simple straight line. 

In the practical carrying out of the before- 
named description of curvilinear forms, an appli- 
cation of the rules and principles of geometry will 
of course be indispensable. 

This will admit of simple and familiar illustra- 
tration in the formation of a window aperture.* 

* It may here, however, be demanded, that (even grant- 
ing the utilities of architecture are enhanced by these ar- 
rangements) how is beauty to be attained without angles in 
the primal masses and parts of buildings, seeing that they 
are so innumerable throughout every style of the art with 
which the world has been hitherto acquainted. To this 
it may be replied,—that nature ab:indantly makes mani- 
fest the perfect possibility of attaining to the very 
highest order of beauty, as well as utility through such 
means in the most complicated and excellent of her con- 
structions—the human frame—in which there is not a right 
angle or any other than curvilinear lines to be found.—(See 
2nd paper of this series.) 

* As likewise in a cheap and simple form of sash, iron- 
shutters, &c., now in the reposiiory of the Society of Arts, 
Adelphi. The former of these, however, although a cheap 
and durable, is not a very perfect specimen. The acute 
angles iu the smaller interstices should have becn oblitera- 








The required height being 7 feet, the breadth 
various, but averaging 3 feet, an ellipse of 3 feet 
2 inches span, is struck out for the upper portion, 
and another of 2 feet 10 inches for the lower, each 
segment being connected by a straight line of 
5 feet 6 inches in length.* 

By the application of simple methods of this 
description, as likewise by the further application 
of any similar rules observed in the practice of 
architecture in general, and which may be equally 
useful and available in this; the desired uniformity 
and regularity may be attained in all the primary 
masses, apertures, and compartments of the pro- 
duction of the art, while every requisite facility is 
afforded for their erection through the agency of 
measurement. 

The general introduction of “the inverted,” as 
well as the ordinary varieties of arch,—as also of 
other modifications of circular and elliptical forms 
into window apertures, ~ will necessarily influ- 
ence the general arrangement of the sash. 

In “ the classic types,”— the compartments of 
the latter, usually follow those of the aperture, 
and assume the character of the square—a form 
so universally employed, as to have rendered the 
term, “a square of glass,” so familiar, as to be 
almost indiscriminately applied to every form of 
glazing. The square is, however, by no means the 
best form for “sheets of glass” to assume, as by 
unequalizing the lines of the radius, when the 
centre is struck it becomes far more liable to 
break than if the angles were removed; - and in 
respect to the use—those who know anything 
about window cleaning, are aware that the princi- 
ple trouble and difficulty is in cleaning the cor- 
ners. The angular form is not therefore adopted 
—either on account of its suitability to the glass, 
or convenience in the use—but is justified solely 
from its affinity with the primal forms of masonry, 
and the facility of its execution in wood—to the 
use of which, for these purposes, we have, until 
recently, been almost compelled to resort. Iron, 
zinc, and various other metals, are now, however, 
beginning to be extensively applied in substitu- 
tion of wood for window sashes; and, instead of 
forcing these materials into square forms —which 
are least of all consistent with their nature and 
economy,—we shall do well to combine with the 
advantage of greater security, and less speedy 
decay in the frame,—those of greater strength in 
the glass, and convenience in the use,—by admit- 
ing the primal curvilinear forms of the metallic 
architecture, to influence the general disposition 
of sash frames in its apertures. 

The economy and advantage now attendant 
upon the use of plates of glass of large dimen- 
sions, will usually occasion the space to be occu- 
pied either by one or two sheets, or the com- 
partments to be alternately large and small. In 
the latter case, the form of the aperture must be 
allowed to exercise most influence in the larger 
compartments, because it is by these that the 
general character is marked, and the advantages 
of the arrangement more peculiarly affected, 
while the occupation of the smaller, by va- 
riously tinted, figured, and semi-opaque glass-— 
may, at very little cost, be productive of the 
most harmonious effects with the otherwise orna- 
mental character of the sash.— From the analogies 
presented in the practice of the present architec- 
tures, the necessity for an uniform observance of 
similar character of form in the design and prepara- 
tion of doors, plinths, framings, &c., will be obvious. 
(In all cases of appropriation of metal to these 

urposes, the curvilinear forms present greater 

acility in preparation, as well as advantage in 
ted, and a smaller embossed ornament introduced to com- 
plete the effect. 

* It may here be desirable to remark, that without 
endeavouring to place an undue restraint upon the genius 
of the artist in the production of design, and erection of 
buildings under this system, that a general preference to 
forms in apertures which are partially tapering towards the 
base, as in the examples referred to, will usually be found 
productive of greater harmony with the general character of 
the suspended features of the art; at the same time answer- 
ing perhaps in a superior degree the utility of the admission 
of light. In the case of doors, an objection would hold on 

t of tractien of space, and in such instances the 
straight line, with a small interposing curve at the junction 
of the floor, is preferable. 
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use, over the square pannelling in common prac- 
tice. In the adaptation of timber, the employ- 
ment of the turning lathe, in the preparation of 
intersections, to somewhat modified forms of the 
curvilinear mouldings now in use, will be sufti- 
cient for the preservation of uniformity, and the 
attainment of harmony between the minor and 
primary arrangements of the art.) 

In the composition of “ the extraneous features” 
of this art-namely, such as are of generally 
“ transparent and perforated character,” and are 
dependent upon the pins or bolts of “ the wall 
plates,’* for connexion with the building;—the 
example of nature in her general disposition of 
“ curved lines” (under the influence of feeling and 
judgment in the artist), may, on the majority of 
occasions, be adhered to with the greatest advan- 
tage;—but, as the introduction of the forms 
of botanical and other productions of nature into 
the composition of such features, is (under certain 
conventions), one of the definite intentions of this 
art; and, as the beauty of the peculiar forms 
of such objects, would frequently be most mani- 
fest, and the more satisfactory results attained 
by the immediate juxta-position of various com- 
binations of “ regular geometric forms;” the latter 
are perfectly admissible for the framing, net- 
work, lattice, or any richer, or more variegated 
form of open-wrought work; on to, or within the 
interstices of which it may be desirable to repre- 
sent, as if interwoven, the forms of flowers, fruits, 
or similar productions of nature; as likewise 
in the case of the introduction of any poetic, or 
mythic combinations of the same, or of natural 
productions in general. 

(This exception to the general predominance of 
“curvilinear form” will be found to affect, in very 
limited degree, the question of utility, in conse- 
quence of the peculiarly isolated position of this 
class of features, and the facility with which their 
perpetual drainage and cleansing is effected through 
the natural agency of wind and rain). 

“The conventions” of art necessary to be ob- 
served in the appropriation of the forms of natural 
objects in general,—and which more immediately 
affect the modification of their proportions—as, 
also, the particular occasions and various degrees 
in which such shall be admitted to influence the 
composition of features—must, likewise, remain 
dependant upon the operation of judgment and 
feeling in the preparation and execution of the 
design. 

The purpose of these conventions is to reduce 
or dilate the bulk or substance of the object chosen 
for embodiment or any of its respective parts— 
and this in such manner as that the general form 
and character shall be preserved, while the pro- 
portions are rendered consistent with the desired 
stability ofthe structure or part, and the preserva- 
tion of unity, consistency, and beauty in its effects. 

In addition to the remarks previously made 
in reference to the general design of this class of 
features, it will be necessary to observe, that so 
far from endeavouring to emulate the effects of 
the “basso releivo” forms of masonic architec- 
ture; itis the intention of this art to facilitate 
the introduction of a boldness and freedom in de- 
sign, and general contour altogether out of the 
power or intentions of that style of art to realize. 
In the preparation and execution of these features, 
it will therefore become necessary to guard 
against an error, into which, from, perhaps, the 
greater ease of execution, the artist will be liable 
to be tempted,—namely, that of restraining his 
design within the commonly observed limits of 
baleony and other railings or patterns, which are 
usually made to appear, as if originally carved 
on a flat surface, and subsequently cut away 
from the block,—an effect, which, however con- 
sistent it may be with the general forms of 
masonry, would be altogether mean and inefficient 
in an art, professing to develop the peculiar 
flexibility, strength, and tenacity of metallic 
bodies, 


(To be continued.) 


* See 6th paper of this series. 





THE DRAMA. 





WE cannot say much of the metropolitan dramatic 
doings of the week. Any retrospective notice would 
therefore be an affectation; but we have something 
cheering in prospect. In the first place, there is 
a host of novelties advertised for after Easter; 
two of them are elephants, whom Mr. Bunn, at a 
vast expense, and with his usual managerial intel- 
lectuality, has engaged, for a certain number of 
nights, to rejoice the holiday-makers. It is not 
true that he intends to smash the stage of Drury 
Lane before he leaves it. We contradict this, not 
as a rumour already prevalent, but one that is 
very likely to be set afloat, and upon the principle 
that prevention is better than cure. Having done 
the polite to the Drury potentate, we will fall 
back upon metal more attractive, and congratulate 
ourselves and the public on the return of Mrs, 
Nisbet, vice Lady Boothly retired, to the Hay- 
market boards, as promising ‘a step in the 
right direction” (we thank the Atheneum for that 
phrase). We shall again witness lady-like vivacity, 
and the clear, unaffected laugh of enjoyment to 
which we have so long been strangers. 


shall also have at the Princess’s, if the fates are | 


propitious, a return of Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler, 
accompanied by one Gustavus Brook, of whom 
report has spoken highly. And then is not the 
exquisite Rose Cheri to appear on Monday at the 
St. James’s, and is she not to be miessiel by the 
vehement Bouffé. We are therefore rich in oe 
Of Mrs. Nisbet we have no dubitation; but of Mrs, 
Fanny Kemble we have queer dreams. Our misgiy- 
ings i not entirely aliaitem a supposition that the 
lady herself will 


undertakes, for we are not of those who would pre- | 


judge without a hearing; and, indeed, the quality 
of female talent we have for a long period put up 
with does not insist upon any extreme of excellence 
to put it down; but we do not see in the Princess's 
Theatre any sufficient material to furnish the 


accessories for one of Shakspeare’s plays; and | 


neither do we know a female character that would 
not suffer from bad company. Mais, nous verrons ; 
and we hope to be disappointed. The Olympic 
make another attempt; but we do not know how 
supported. We cannot but think that a tolerably 
liberal and prudent management might do good 
business in that locality; but it must be upon 
avery different mode of proceeding to that adopted 
by the present mismanager; who, up to this period, 
has done little else than squander his own means 
by a muddling expenditure, and disgrace the drama 
by the exhibition of a class of actors beneath what 
a London andience could give the stage credit 
for entertaining. There are rumours of Mr. 
Macready doing something; but they are still but 
rumours, to which we are unable to trace a re- 
spectable parentage. There is also a new theatre 
in consideration in some quarter, but we have not 
authority to state where. 
Tue TRrunkMARER. 


THE DRAMA OUT OF TOWN. 


In every “nook and corner,” from the “ Land’s 
End to John O’Groat’s,’—wherever intellectuality 
has found a home—there, where the mind of man 
is untrammelled by unnatural conventionalities — 
where thoughts, like the pure atmosphere, live 
and pass free, untainted by prejudice—there, even 
there, will the drama find a resting place, and be 
followed for its real worth. In this country there 
exists a widely spread feeling in favour of theatri- 
cals, The name of Shakspeare has cast a bright 
halo around plays and players; the fame that 
authors and actors have acquired lives on record; 
they are read of, talked of; and desire is ever on 
the wing to witness that “whose end, both at the 
first and now, was and is, to hold, as ’twere, the 
mirror up to nature.” 

The mind of the great bulk of the people being 
so prepared—their thoughts, wishes, wills, inclin- 
ing towards the stage—but little is required to 
give to the drama in every place “a local habita- 
tion,” and to render it all that its most sanguine 


Then we | 


e unequal to the characters she | 


devotee could wish it—a national institution for 
the instruction and amusement of the million —the 
world’s looking-glass, wherein they may see their 
virtues, vices, and the various passions that adorn 
or degrade the living and the dead. 

If theatres are not supported; if theatricals stand 
not well in public estimation, let not censure fall 
upon the drama; there is not an acknowledged 
profession, trade, or calling, that will disgrace its 
followers; let the followers, then, take care that 
they injure not, by their conduct, that by which 
they live. 

Theatres are sacred temples devoted to the 
Muses; and actors, like priests of old, should bind 
up all their energies to render the drama as perfect 
as the facilities of ever-erring human nature will 
permit. The drama is full of capabilities, and with 
its vast resources what might not skill and perse- 
verance accomplish. But then managers must be 
more than time-serving beings, whose grovelling 
ideas will never soar beyond the grasp of paltry 
j lucre; and actors must understand the art they 
| practice, and so follow up that art, as if on each 
| individual’s exertion depended the welfare of the 
whole. Managers must cease to be managers either 
| for the sake of gratifying a morbid desire to play 
| “high, low, jack, and the game,” or the exercising 
| of a brief despotic power. Nor must the love of 
i A nobler feeling 





| gain alone direct their efforts. 
| should animate their breast; the cultivating, puri- 
| fying, and ennobling of the drama must claim 
| some share of their lucubration, They must study 
| who to please and how to please, and pay more 
than common attention to public opinion, avoiding 
;a too humble submission, on the one hand, and an 
| overbearing self-sufficiency on the other. Nor 
| ought actors to be idle in the goodly course; one 
common interest should bind all in one common 
desire to make the theatrical profession one of 
envy and admiration, Nor should the task be 
considered difficult— 


“The labour we delight in physics pain.” 


therefore let those who would live by the stage, 
and gain “ golden opinions” from play-goers, 
remember the theatre, the temple of their fame, 
the reservoir from which flows their daily bread, 
claims their first, their great consideration. ‘The 
actor’s life is one of “ toil and trouble,” privation, 
study and excessive labour; but public approba- 
tion compensates for years devoted to the his- 
trionic art, and the miseries of the past are 
obliterated by one burst of well earned applause. 

The drama has its opponents, who gain strength 
only, by the misconduct of those who profess to 
serve beneath its banner, but who, regardless of 
their obligation, lend themselves to’ the absurdi- 
ties of the day, creating a weapon to wound them- 
selves, 

Let managers and actors “ dream on’t, think 
on’t;” they have the power; let but their will be 
directed to the grand desideratum, and plays, and 
players will find a home, and a smiling welcome, 
in every “ nook and corner” of the whole breadth 
and length of the land. 





Tueatre Royan Birminguam.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Mathews finished a short engagement on 
Monday last, it being the farewell benefit of Mrs. 
Mathews. ‘The pieces were the comedy of Know 
your own Mind and the Critic, and they were ex- 
ceedingly well played toa very good house. Imme- 
diately after the comedy Mrs. Mathews was led 
on by Mr. Mathews and Mr. Addison, and took 
her farewell of the Birmingham folks in almost 
the same words she used at Liverpool. A Miss 
Clifton has made an appearance here, and is likely 
to prove a great acquisition; her tg eprom of 
the Irish girl in Family Jars made an immense 
impression. She has an excellent appearance and 
voice, a beautiful brogue, and her acting was a 
novelty. It was nature. The Black Doctor is 


announced for Easter Monday, when Mr. Cowle 
will play the principal part; Mr. Couldock, Mr, 
Conway, Mr. Addison, and most of the pre- 
sent company going to Liverpool to support 
Macready. 

LiveRrrooL.— Mrs. Butler appeared at the 
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Adelphi, under the management of W. J. Ham- 
mad ve the evenings of Thursday and Friday in 
last week, in the characters of Julia in the Hunch- 
back, and Juliana in the Honey Moon. Mr. 
Charles Kemble Mason sustaining the opposite 
parts. The theatre was, on both occasions, filled 
in every department; and the pieces, as well as 
the stars, were well received. The establishment 
will re-open on Easter Monday, when ’tis to be 
hoped general business will be better than it has 
been since Christmas last. 

Caruis_te.—The sisters Cushman played on 
Friday the 25th, in Romeo and Juliet, to a nume- 
rous audience, who appeared much delighted with 
the dramatic capabilities of the two ladies. We 
are sorry we cannot speak of the company in 
terms of commendation, A few good actors 
would be worth something in the market. It 
might be as well to import some, since they 
appear to be no longer indigenous to this country. 

Messrs. Charles Dillon and Harry Widdicombe 
have become the lessees of the Wolverhampton 
Theatre, which they will open for the season on 
Monday, the 19th. 

Mr. Henry Betty opens at the Queen’s Theatre, 
Manchester, on Easter Monday, in the character of 
Hamlet. Mr. Ware, a low comedian of consider- 
able talent, and Mr. and Mrs, Wyndham join the 
company. 

It is supposed that the Norwich circuit, the 
Brighton, the Liverpool, and the Glasgow Theatres 
Royal, will hereafter open under a change of 
managers. 

NewcastLe.—The company at the Theatre 
Royal has become “smaller by degrees” until it 
has arrived at that point of being “ beautifully 
less.” Miss Winstanley has left for the Princess, 
Miss Lonsdale for the Italian Opera, and many 
others for various destinations. The manager has, 
therefore, resolved to bring his season to an im- 
mediate close. 

ABERDEEN.—The dramatic season which has 
been highly gratifying, as well to the public as to 
the management, will be brought to a close on the 
6th inst.; and it is pleasing to record the fact that 
the theatre has not only thriven in the very 
abode of learning, but that the students, casting 
aside antiquated prejudices, patronised the per- 
formance of Shakspeare’s Henry IV. on the even- 
ing of Thursday, the 25th. When will Oxford 
and Cambridge do the like? Mrs. Warner has 
been playing a short engagement with some suc- 
cess, and we congratulate the manager on having 
offered so rich a treat to the patrons of the drama. 
The theatre has, throughout the season, been well 
conducted, every energy being directed to the one 
grand object. The company was selected with 
care, and many of them have established themselves 
in the good opinion of the Aberdonians. 

Epinpurcu.—Mr. Aldridge, the “ African Ros- 
cius,’ appeared, for the first time these twelve 
years, on Monday last, in the character of Othello, 
and was most favourably received by a well-filled 
house. His engagement is announced to terminate 
with the week. 

It is said that Mr. Moon has been allowed to 
exhibit the pictures of the royal family, painted by 
M. Winterhalter, and that one of the rooms in 
Buckingham Palace is to be devoted to the pur- 
pose. 

The new House of Lords, in which the peers 
will recommence the session, after Easter, is to be 
opened to the public, under certain restrictions, 
at those periods when the house is not occupied 
by public business. 

Tue Artists General Benevovent Institu- 
TioN.— Held their aniversary dinner on Saturday 
last, at the Freemason’s Tavern, Great Queen- 
street; the honourable ‘Thomas Baring taking the 
chair in the place of Mr. Jones Lloyd, whose 
absence was caused by sudden indisposition. The 
attendance of Academicians was very numerous. 
James Hargrave Mann, Esq., made an eloquent 
appeal to the company, in which was stated the 
yrospects and means of the institution, and what 
t had already accomplished, The subscriptions 
emounted £560. 





MUSIC. 


Roya Iravtan Opera, Covent GARDEN.—We 
have much pleasure in laying before our readers a 
list of prices of admission to this Theatre, under its 
present aspect. The scale is undoubtedly mode- 
rate, and likely to give satisfaction to opera 
frequenters generally :— 


For the For the 
Night. Season. 
Pit stalls . 5 : - £1 1 0..885 
1st Amphitheatre stalls, lstrow0 15 0.. 26 5 
Ditto 2ndand 2rd rows 0 12 6.. 25 O 
2nd Amphitheatre stalls.  .0 7 O.. 12 12 
Pit > ° e * 0 ¢€¢ 6. 2 2 
Ist Amphitheatre. ‘ 0.8) Os. 1212 
2nd Amphitheatre ‘ s Oso ea: 8 8 
Pit tier boxes,from. £5 5to6 6 0.. 210 0 
Grand tier . - 6 6to7 7 O.. 262 10 
Ist tier. ° e 5 5to6 6 0O.. 210 O 
2nd tier . ; ‘ ‘ 4 4 0..181 5 
3rd tier > . ° 5 3 8 0.. 99 15 
4th tier . ¥ . é 2 2 0.. 68 6 
Half of a 3rd tier box . « 212-0” 
Ditto 4th ditto. . si? ® 
One seat in a 3rd tier box . 016 0 
Ditto 4th ditto 010 6 
Gallery ‘ ‘ ‘ - 0 8 O 


will be ob- 
The gallery 
place exempt from the 
e strictly observed else- 


The same regulations as to dress 
served as at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
will, therefore, be the only 
rule of dress, which will b 
where. 

CONCERTS. 

PrituarMonic Concert.—The second took 
place on Monday last, and presented a still greater 
change from the usual routine in the programme 
than the last. We might be disposed to say some- 
thing against the selection, but where the perform- 
ance was on the whole so satisfactory, all minor 
considerations sink into insignificance. 

PART 1. 


Sinfonia in C Minor, from the 
“ Last Judgment” .........+.. Spohr. 
Air, “ Jerusalem,” Miss Birch % 
Chorus, “ O happy and _ blest” Fy Mendellsohn 
Song, “ Oh! God have mercy,” ("3 ) Bartholdy. 
ND 


Mr. H. Phillips .......... 


Mass inC ........eeeeseee++ee Beethoven. 
PART Il. 
Choral Sinfonia (the principal voice 
he by Miss Birch, Miss M. 
illiams, Mr. Lockey, and Mr. 


H. Phillips) ........e00.002+++ Beethoven, 


The sensations of music are so evanescent, so 
transitory, that it is difficult even at a short dis- 
tance of time to recall the feelings which have been 
excited during a performance, or we might have 
been tempted to expatiate ; the subject, too, is 
subtle, the effects upon different persons being 
so various. Yet it may be asserted that this con- 
cert gave more general gratification than any pre- 
vious one for many years. It was evident that Mr. 
Costa having gained from his orchestra the neces- 
sary exaciness and precision, was now endeayour- 
ing to instil a character and meaning into the 
performance. It was impossible not to feel that 
the spirit, not the mere letter, of the composer was 
the point strived at, and, however occasionally, that 
point was not reached, either through some unstea- 
diness in the execution, or what might be the more 
obvious cause, the extreme difficulties which 
abounded in the composition, requiring more time 
to overcome than is allowed, yet it cannot be 
doubted that Mr. Costa has done much towards 
producing a more perfect performance than any of 
his predecessors ever even attempted—we say 
attempted, for whatever might have been the in- 
tention of the conductor of a solitary evening, it 
was precise | frustrated by the glorious uncer- 
tainty pervading the practical efforts of the or- 
chestra. This uncertainty has now to a great 


extent been overcome, and with more command 
over material, it remains to be seen to what pitch 


of refinement orchestral playing may be carried. 
This of course depends on the conductor, and we 
have that confidence in Mr. Costa, as to anticipate 
a very happy result. 





REVIEWS. 


The Life of James Gandon, M.RIA., F.RS., 
Architect. Hodges & Smith, Grafton-street, 





Dublin. 


; Tue materials from which this biography is made 
were collected by the son, and have been arranged 
| for publication by the late 7. H. Mulvany, R.H.A. 
‘They consist principally of correspondence, a 
chapter or two on some cotemporary artists, and 
}an essay on Architecture in Ireland. On the 
| whole, the work does not present much that will 
| interest an architectural reader. 
| The subject of this biography was born in 
|London, 1742. His grandfather was a native of 
| France, having emigrated to this country on the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. When a youth, 
| he showed a predilection for mathematics and en- 
| gineering drawing, but owing to his father having 
squandered all his patrimony in alchemical ex- 
periments, the resources for his education were 
crippled. However, with great perseverance, he 
applied himself to the study of architecture, and 
|was a pupil at Shipley’s school, which may be 
considered the parent of the Royal Academy. 
About this time, Sir William (then Mr.) Chambers, 
having just settled in London after a long re- 
sidence abroad, required an assistant. Young 
Gandon applied for the situation and obtained it. 
This was his first opening in life; and, taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity, he continued his pro- 
fessional exertions. Circumstances afterwards oc- 
curred, connected with the building of the Custom 
House in Dublin, which induced him to leave Lon- 
don and settle in the Irish capital, where he re- 
sided ever after. 

Such is an outline of the life of the subject of 
this memoir. The correspondence is principally 
occupied in the detail of professional matters. A 
few of the letters give an insight into some cotem- 
porary particulars, although, perhaps, of no very 
general interest. His career was prosperous, being 
fortunate enough to secure the patronage of many 
influential men in Dublin. He was consequently 
employed in the erection of most of the public 
buildings of that period. He lived to the great 
age of eighty-two years, and died regretted, 
having, by a long life of integrity, secured the 
esteem and regard of a numerous circle of friends. 
To this we may add, that he was one of the early 
students of the Royal Academy, and obtained the 
first prize of a gold medal for architectural design. 

The unfinished essay on the Progress of Archi- 
tecture in Ireland is a species of Vitruvius Redi- 
vivus, whom he appears, as was the custom of the 
time, to have considered quite an authority on all 
such matters; this may also be inferred from his 
having, in early life, undertaken the continuation 
of Vitruvius i lenalien, having, in conjunction 
with Mr. Woolfe, furnished two folio volumes, 








Hogg’s Weekly Instructor. Part XXV., for March, 
1847. R. James Hogg, Nicholson-street, Edin- 
burgh. 

Tus is the first part we have seen of this periodi- 

cal, which is issued weekly at a penny-half- 

penny, and also in monthly parts. It belongs to 
the class of cheap publications, having, for their 
object, both amusement and instruction; that 
happy blending of the utile with the dulce, which 
may be considered one of the most attractive 
methods of alluring people on to acquiring greater 


knowledge. This part contains a portrait, and a 
very interesting biography of Dr. Wolff, the 


zealous and enterprising missionary. There are 
also many very excellent papers, and some speci- 
mens of poetry, written expressly for this work, 
from which we are almost tempted to make an 
extract or two. It cannot fail to be appreciated 
as its merits deserve. 
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Tancred; or, the New Crusade. By B. D’Israrxt, 
M.P. Colburn. 


Tr is difficult to understand what is the intention 
of the author. If it be to propound a certain set 
of religious opinions, which appear to be a sort of 
Christian-Pagan Judaism, it must be considered 
a not very intelligible rhapsody ; the object 
being, apparently, to set up a Christian-Judaism, 
with a dash of the Pagan—a compound not very 
likely to gain many proselytes. However pleasing 
these reveries of the writer may be to himself, we do 
not think them deserving any very serious considera- 
tion; for we hardly can bring ourselves to believe 
that the author is serious himself, but merely 
throws his firebrand into the medley of pervading 
religious discussions. As a work of fiction, it is 
a splendid vision, rich in imagery, glowing with 
all the pomp and magnificence of Eastern idealism. 
This character, however, refers to the two last 
volumes, the first being occupied in preliminary 
matter before the hero rushes to the East on 
his New Crusade. 

Tancred, Marquis of Montacute, and heir of the 
Dukedom of Bellamont, has been brought up by 
his parents in a private way. He is shy, reserved, 
deeply immersed in thoughts on religious subjects, 
which run into the channel we have indicated 
above, and his whole soul is bent on one object—a 
visit to the Holy Land, in order to penetrate the 
“great Asian mystery.” The duke and duchess, 
kind, good-hearted people, have no idea of the 
visions indulged in by their beloved son. They, 
on his coming of age, have laid out their plans for 
him, namely that he should have a seat in parlia- 
ment, take to wife a cousin already selected for 
him—and settle down quietly in the country. A 
great festival is preparing for this event, and the 
duke then thinks it right to propound to his son 
his future plans. To his astonishment and dismay, 
he finds that he has peculiar views; that he neither 
wishes to go into parliament nor marry; but that 
the one hope of his heart is to visit the Holy Land— 
the Holy Sepulchre. Completely puzzled by this 
declaration, he and the duchess, who, of course, 
is made acquainted with all the circumstances, 
after sundry consultations, bring Lord Eskdale, a 
cousin, to their aid, who suggests plans displaying 
much knowledge of the world, to wean the youth- 
ful marquis from his wayward inclinations ; all, 
however, im vain; and the end of the first volume 
closes with his departure on his mission. 

This mere outline will not, however, give any 
idea of the spirit of the work, and it would be 
doing great injustice to our author not to cite 
some of the incidents with which the story 
abounds, and in which the follies and vices of the 
great world are held up to view with all the power 
of sarcasm, and with the underworking of a sly 
humour not less severe and cutting in effect. It is 
in such strokes as these that Mr. D’Israeli puts 
forth his strength, until they are felt with their 
full weight. Nor must we forget the knowledge 
of human nature displayed in the ordinary charac- 
ters that present themselves, 

The duke, in the private conversation in which 
he proposes his plans for the future, is met by some 
observations which startle him; at length Tancred 
divulges his opinions. 

“You have proposed to me to-day,” continued 
Lord Montacute, after a momentary pause, to 
enter public life. I do not shrink from its duties, 
on the contrary, from the position in which I am 
born still more from the impulse of my nature, I 
am desirous to fulfil them. I have meditated on 
them, I may say, even for years. But I cannot 
find that it is part of my duty to maintain the 
order of things, for I will not call it system, which 
at present prevails in our country. It seems to me 
it cannot last, as nothing can endure, or ought to 
endure, that is not founded upon principle, and its 
principle I have not discovered. In nothing, 
whether it be religion, or government, or manners, 
sacred, or political, or social life, do I find faith, 
and if there be no faith, how can there be duty? 
Is there such a thing as religious truth? Is there 
such a thing as political right? Is there such a 
thing as social propriety? Are these facts or are 
they mere phrases? And if they be facts, where 
are they likely to be found in England? Is truth 








in our Church? Why, then, do you support dis 
sent? Who has the right to govern? the monarch? 
you have robbed him of his preragative? 
aristocracy? you confess to me, that we exist by 
sufferance. The people? They themselves tell you 
that they are nullities. 








many reasons, is so precious, have a right to make 


it a condition of their consent to his departure, 


The | that he should embark in a vessel of considerable 


tonnage. He will find a difficulty in buying one 


second hand; if he finds one, it will not please 
Every session of that} him. 
Parliament in which you wish to introduce me, | 
the method by which power is distributed, is called | 


He will get interested in yacht building, as 
he is interested now about Jerusalem— both boyish 
fancies. He will stay another year in England to 


in question, altered, patched up, and again im-| build a yacht to take him to the Holy Land; the 


pugned. As for our morals, tell me —-— is charity 
the supreme virtue or the greatest of errors? Our 


yacht will be finished this time twelve months: 
and instead of going to Palestine, he will go to 


social system ought to depend on a clear concep- | Cowes.’” 


tion of this point. Our morals differ in different 


And in the mean time the youthful lord is to 


counties, in different towns, in different streets, | go into society; which last part nearly consum- 


even in different Acts of Parliament. 


the few.” 


What is | 
moral in London is immoral in Montacute; what | 
is crime among the multitude is only vice among | 
jand becomes a visitor at the house. 


mated the wishes of the man of tact. ‘Tancred 
meets with a Lady Constance Rawleigh, a beauti- 
ful,clever, young woman, at a party; is introduced, 
During a 


This is the sum and substance of the views | morning call, 


which induce Tancred to visit Jerusalem, and 


“ After making herself very agreeable, Lady 


prosttate himself at the holy shrine. They might | Constance took up a book which was at hand and 


e such as to influence the mind of a very young | \ 
| a volume which he had never seen, and then turn- 


man, as Tancred is of course; but the remedy pro- 
posed, and which forms the main point of the work 
before us, is not of a very satisfactory nature, ex- 
cept pemens as affording a vehicle for the story. 
The duchess is aghast at the wish of her son for 
travelling, but is somewhat mollified when she finds 
it is neither to Rome or Paris. 

“© Well,’ exclaimed the duchess, somewhat re- 
lieved, ‘If he wants to make a little tour in Hol- 
land, I think I could bear it; it is a Protestant 
country, and there are no vermin, And then, 
those dear Disbrowe’s, I am sure, would take care 
of him at the Hague.’ ” 

When, however, the whole is made known to 
her, that Jerusalem is the object of her son’s 
desire, she is overwhelmed, and, in her despair, 
proposes that a young bishop, her friend, should be 
consulted, with the view of persuading Tancred 
out of his wishes. After a long interview — 

“ ¢Tt cannot be denied,’ at length said Tancred, 
with great calmness, ‘ that society was once regu- 
lated, regulated by God, and that now it is regu- 
lated by man. For my part, I prefer divine to 
self-government, and I wish to know how it is to 
be attained.’ ” 

“¢The Church represents God upon earth,’ said 
the bishop. 

“¢ But the Church no longer governs man,’ 
replied Tancred. 

“¢There is a great spirit rising in the Church,’ 
observed the bishop, with thoughtful solemnity, 
‘a great and excellent spirit. 
1845 is not the Church of 1745. We must remem- 
ber that we know not what may happen. We shall 
soon see a bishop at Manchester.’ 

“*¢ But I want to see an angel at Manchester.’ 

“* An angel?’ 

“*Why not? Why should there not be heavenly 
messengers, when heavenly messages are most 
wanted ?’” 

The interview from which so much was antici- 
pated was not satisfactory. The eminent prelate 
did not realize Tancred’s idea of a bishop; while 
his lordship did not hesitate to declare that “ Lord 
Montacute was a visionary.” 

In this extremity, the duke and duchess again 
apply to their cousin, Lord Eskdale, a man of the 
world, and of tact, although the duchess could not 

uite comprehend how tact could tell what was re- 
ligious truth, or prevent her son from going to 
the Holy Sepulchre. 

“* A man cannot go to Jerusalem as he would 
to Birmingham, by the next train;’ continued his 
lordship; ‘he must get something to take him, 
and if you make the sacrifice of consenting to his 
departure, you have a right to stipulate as to the 
manner in which he should depart. Your son 
ought to travel with a suite; he ought to make 
the voyage in his own yacht. Yachts are not to be 
found like hack cabs, though there are several for 
sale now; but then they are not of the admeasure- 
ment of which you approve for such a voyage, 
and such a sea. People talk very lightly of the 
Mediterranean, but there are such things as white 
squalls. Anxious parents, and parents so fond of 


@ son as you are, and a son whose life, for so’ 


The Church of 








said, ‘Do you know this?’ and ‘Tancred, opening 


ing to its title-page found it was the ‘ Revelations 
of Chaos,’ a startling work just published, and of 
which a rumour had reached him. 

“«No,’ he replied, ‘I have not seen it.’ 

“J will lend it to you, if you like; it is one of 
those books one must read. It explains every 
thing, and is written in a very agreeable style.’ 

“ «Jt explains every thing! said Tancred; ‘it 
must, indeed, be a remarkable book.’ 

“ «1 think it will just suit you,’ said Lady Con- 
stance; ‘do you know I thought so several times 
while I was reading it.’—*‘ To judge from the title, 
the subject is rather obscure,’ said Tancred.—‘ No 
longer so,’ said Lady Constance; ‘it is treated 
scientifically; everything is explained by geology 
and astronomy; and in that way it shows you ex- 
actly how a star is formed. Nothing can be so 
pretty! -a cluster of vapour—the cream of the 
milky-way—a sort of celestial cheese, churned into 
light. You must read it; ’tis charming.’—‘ Nobody 
ever saw a star formed,’ said Tancred.—‘ Perhaps 
not. You must read the ‘ Revelations;’ it is all 
explained. But what is most interesting is the 
way in which man has been developed. You know 
all is development. ‘The principal is perpetually 
going on. First, there was nothing; then there 
was something; then—I forget the next. I think 
there were shells, then fishes; then we came - let 
me see—did we come next? Never mind that; 
we came at last. And the next change there will 
be something very superior to us — something with 
wings. Ah! that’s it: we were fishes, and I be- 
lieve we shall be crows. But you must read it.’—* I 
do not believe I ever was afish,’ said Tancred.—‘ Oh! . 
but it is all proved. You must not argue on my rapid 
sketch; read the book. It is impossible to con- 
tradict anything in it. You understand it is all 
science; it is not like those books in which one 
says one thing, and another the contrary, and 
both may be wrong. Lverything is proved by 
geology you know. You see exactly how every- 
thing is made; how many worlds there have been; 
how long they lasted; whos went before, and what 
comes next. We are a link in the chain, as infe- 
rior animals were that preceded us; we, in turn, 
shall be inferior: all that remains of us will be 
some relic in a new red sandstone. This is de- 
velopment. We had fins, we may have wings. . .” 
‘I was a fish, and I shall be a crow,’ said Tancred 
to himself, when the hall-door closed on him. 
‘What a spiritual mistress! and yesterday, for a 
moment, I almost dreamed of kneeling with her 
at the Holy Sepulchre! I must get out of this 
city as quick as possible—I cannot cope with its 
corruption, the acquaintance, however, has been of 
use to me; for, I think, I have got a yacht by it. 
I believe it was providential and a trial. I will go 
home and write instantly to Fitzheron, and accept 
his offer. One hundred and eighty tons—it will 
do—it must.’” 

Just after this escape Tancred meets Lord 
Eskdale, from whom he receives letters of intro- 
duction to Mr. Sidonia; on his way to whom an 
adventure, in the shape of a break down carriage, 
makes him acquainted with Lady Bertie and 
Bellair—he is harasel with her. She, however, 
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is a desperate gambler in railway shares; and 
Tancred is only saved from her wiles by a scene 
which takes place at their parting interview. Just at 
the climax, a servant brought a note to her, she tore 
it open; a stupor seemed to spread over her 
features, and giving a faint shriek, she fell into a 
swoon. 

“ Tancred rushed to her side, she was quite in- 
sensible and pale as alabaster. The note, which 
was only two lines, was open and extended in her 
hands. It was from no idle curiosity, but it was 
impossible for Tancred not to read it. He had 
one of those eagle visions nothing could escape, 
and, himself extremely alarmed, it was the first 
object at which he unconsciously glanced in his 
agitation to discover the cause and the remedy 
for this crisis, the note ran thus:— 

**3 o'clock. 

“*'The narrow guage is won. We are utterly 
done: and Snicks tells me you bought five hundred 
more yesterday, at ten. Is it possible! 

ce (ad 

“Ts it possible, echoed Tancred, as, entrusting 
Lady Bertie to her maid, he rapidly descended 
the staircase of her mansion.” 

After this second escape, Tancred gets his cre- 
dentials from Sidonia, and departs for the Hol 
Land. The documents are remarkable, and will 
be perused with interest. These are the main in- 
cidents of the first volume; a curious medley, an 
odd combination of apparent depth and frivolity, 
written with great power of language, vivid in 
imagery and displaying a knowledge of the foibles 
as well as vices that pervade the surface of 
society which, perhaps no one more than Mr. 
D'Israeli knows how to make the most of in 
working out his subject; and here for the present 
we leave our reader. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Donna Loita Montez.—We copy the follow- 
ing from the Lirerpool Albion: —* The Donna is 
sail tobe a native of Cadiz;—this, however, is 
disputed; some asserting that she was born in 
England, to which the style of ber letter to the 
Times gives probability. Her mother was an Irish 
woman, and her father a native of the soil of 
Sherry, which may account for some of her very 
spirited caperings, Her age is about three and 
thirty, her beauty being 

—— full, ripe, and real, 
Worth all the nonsense of the stone ideal. 
Instead of being an hidalgo’s daughter, with a 
Guadalquiver name, suggestive of moonshine, 
fountains, and all that sort of foolery, it is said 
to be plain Eliza James, having married a captain 
of that patronymic, in the East India Company’s 
Service; after whose death she is reported to have 
acquired a doubtful right to be called Mrs. 
Watson. It was the cry of ‘‘ Betty Watson” that 
settled her business at the Italian Opera-house in 
London, some three or four years ago, when she 








cepted; when filled, the smells are ultra-con- 
tinental, and resemble those which prevail at Paris 
when the great people is indulged with a gratis 
representation; in the Spanish theatres no neu- 
tralising incense is used, as is done by the wise 
clergy in their churches. If the atmosphere were 
analysed by Faraday, it would be found to contain 
equal proportions of stale cigar smoke and fresh 
garlic fume. The lighting, except on those rare 
occasions when the theatre is illuminated, as it is 
called, is just intended to make darkness visible, 
and there was no secing into the hen roosts towards 
which the eyes and glasses of the foxite pittites 
were vainly elevated. Spanish tragedy, even when 
the cid spouts, is wearisome; the language is 
stilty, the declamation ranting, French, and un- 
natural; passion is torn to rags. The soi etes, or 
farces, are broad, but amusing, and are perfectly 
well acted. The national ones are disappearing, 
but when brought out are the true vehicles of the 
love for sarcasm, satire, and intrigue, the mirth and 
mother of wit, for which Spaniards are so re- 
markable; and no people are more essentially 
serio-comic and dramatic than they are, whether 
in Venta, Plaza, or church. The actors in their 
amusing farces cease to be actors; and the whole 
appears to be a scene of real life. There generally 
is a gracioso, or favourite wag, of the Liston and 
Keeley species, who is on the best of terms with 
the pit, who says and does what he likes, 
interlards the dialogue with his own witicisms, 
and creates a laugh before he even comes on. The 
orchestra is very indifferent; the Spaniards are 
fond of what they call music, whether vocal or in- 
strumental; but it is Oriental, and most unlike the 
exquisite melody and performances of Italy or 
Germany. In the same manner, although they 
have footed it to their rude songs from time im- 
memorial, they have no idea of the grace and ele- 
yance of the French ballet; the moment they 
attempt it they become ridiculous, for they are bad 
imitators of their neighbours, whecher in cuisine, 
language, orcostume. Ford’s Gatheringsfrom Spain 

Tue Generat TueatricaL Funp.—The se- 
cond annual dinner, to celebrate the eighth anni- 
versary of the establishment of this society took 
place on Monday last, at the London ‘Tavern, 
Bishopsgate-street. ‘The chair was taken by Mr. 
Macready, supported by Mr. Charles Dickens 
and Mr. Horace Twiss. The musical department 
was much more than usually effective; present- 
ing the names of Miss Rainforth, Miss S. Flower, 
Miss Dolby, the Misses Williams, Miss Betts, &c., 
&c., besides a long list of male artists. On “ suc- 
cess to the fund” being drank, Mr. Macready 
addressed the company, and entered into some 
details relative to the two funds of Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden. These remarks have been 
followed by fa letter to the editor of The Times, 
inserted in that journal on Wednesday last, 
stating the something too restrictive rules of 
those two societies. It rg that no one can 
become a member of the Drury-lane Fund who 





caine out as a renowned Andalusian dunseuse, in 
that famous scene, where she stood in a cathedral 
aisle, enveloped in a mantilla; the organ booming, 
the house still as death, and expectation on the 
rack; when she suddenly flung off her exterior 
drapery, and commenced those saltatory curvet- 
tings peculiar to the land of the Cid, in a style 
that might have turned wiser heads than the 
King of Bavaria, had it not been that the re- 
cognition of certain denizens of the opera tum- 
bled her speciously constructed imposition into 
sudden ruin. Lola (which is said to be the 
Iberian for Poll), deeamped to Paris, where her 
determination to go through the bollero, without 
the prescribed number of muslin petticoats, ended 
in the forfeiture of her engagement, and her 
thrashing one of the coryphees, within an inch of 
her life. Her connection with one of the princi- 


has not been in receipt of a certain amount of 
salary for three consecutive years, and of the 
Covent-garden for two years. Now as the last has 
ceased to be a theatre at all; for we are inclined 
to doubt the intention of the subscribers that its 
funds should be devoted to the support of foreign- 
ers; and as the first has not for some time had that 

stability that authorized three years engagements, 
| the number of persons who have the right to its 

funds are every year diminishing in sat a ratio, 
| that there will soon cease to be any with the privi- 
| lege of calling the trustees to account, even if such 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, for Fire, Life, 
and Marine Assurances, Established by Royal Charter, 
720, Offices, 7, Royal Exchange, Cornhill, and 10, 
Regent Street. 


_ae long established body has recently issued 
a new prospeetus, embracing a variety of very eligi- 

ble plans for assurance, and which may be had by a writ- 

ten or personal application. 

The expenses of managing the Life Department are 

defrayed by the Corporation, and not taken from the pre- 

mium fund, 

JOHN LAWRENCE, Secretary. 





ITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, for ACCUMULATIVE and GENERAL 

ASSURANCES, 2, Royal Exchange-buildings. 

EDWARD F. LEEKS, Secretary. 





FOR THE BASS VOICE. 


\ R. CRIVELLI begs to acquaint his Friends 
a and the Public, that his Work on the ART of 
SINGING, adapted with alterations and additions for the 
BASS VOICE, is now ready, and may be had of Mr. Crivelli, 
at his residence, No. 71, Upper Norton-street, and of all the 
principal music-sellers. 


IX NEW FIGURES—the BENEVOLENT 
POPE PIUS IX, HENRY VII., JAMES I. of England, 
in the splendid costume ofthe period. The heroes, HARDINGE 
and GOUGH, in their full uniforms, as British Generals. 
Mr. MACREADY, the eminent Tragedian, in the most 
splendid Roman costume ever seen in England. 
Magnificent ventilating dome at a cost of £700. 
Open from Eleven till dusk, and from Seven till Ten. 
Admission One Shilling, Napoleon Rooms Sixpence 
Madame Tussaud & Son’s Bazaar, Baker Street, Port- 
man Square. ‘ Sa 
“This is one of the best Exhibitions in the Metropolis. 
—The Times. 


, - q 

LOCUTION.—MRS. BUTLER: 

widow of the late celebrated Tragedian and Lecturer» 
Samuel Butler, receives Ladies and Gentlemen, on alternate 
days, for Lessons in Elocution, Shaksperian and Miltonian 
Readings, elegance and grace of deportment for the Bar, 
the Senate, the Pulpit, and the Stage. 
Mrs. BUTLER perfects her Pupils in Twelve Lessons, at 
her residence, 49, Bernard-street, Russell-square, London. 
Mrs. BUTLER also anncznces her First Dramatic and 
Historical Readings immediately, at the Hanover-square 
Grand Room. 


ROYAL ACADEMY or ARTS, TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE. 
OTICE TO ARTISTS.—AIl werks of 


Painting, Sculpture, or Architecture intended for the 
ensuing EXHIBITION atthe ROYAL ACADEMY, must be 
sent in on MONDAY the Sth, or by Six o’Clock in the evening 
of TUESDAY the 6th of April next, after which time no work 
can possibly be received; nor can any works be received 
which have already been publicly exhibited. 
The other Regulations necessary to be observed, may be 
obtained at the Royal Academy. 

Joun Prescorr Knigut, R.A. Dep. Sec. 
Every possible care will be taken of works sent for Ex- 
hibition, but the Royal Academy will not hold itself ac- 
countable in any case of injury or loss; nor can it under- 
take to pay the carriage of any package which may be for- 
warded by carriers. 
The prices of works to be dispoeed of, may be communi- 
cated to the Secretary. 











OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT-GAR- 
DEN.—The Nobility, Gentry, Subscribers, and Patrons 

of Music are respectfully informed that the NEW THEATRE 
will OPEN on Tuesday, the 6th of April (under the Di- 
rection and Management of Mr. Beale), when will be per- 
formed Rossini’s opera seria of SEMIRAMIDE, in which 
Mlle. Grisi, Mlle. Alboni (from the Scala at Milan, her first 
appearance in this country); Signor Lavia (from the Im- 
perial Theatre of St. Petersburgh), Signor Polonini (from 
the Linperial Theatre, Vienna), and Signor Tamburini (his 
first appearance in London for four years), will sustain the 
principal characters. In the course of the evening the Na- 
tional Anthem will be performed by the entire strength of 
the company. To conclude with a new ballet, in two 
tableaux, by M. Albert, entitled L’ODALISQUE. The music 





Sot : : y Si Suri om San Carlo, at Naples). Pre- 
privilege does now or ever has existed. These | Composed by Signor Curini (from Sa Joan 


societies do, nevertheless, intend this year to ap- 





miéres Danseuses—Mlle. Fleury (from the Academie Royale, 
at Paris!, Mlle. Bertin (from the Imperial Theatre, Vienna, 


| peal as usual to public benevolence. We hope that | and from the Academie Royale), Mile. Neodot, also = 
they will take the pains in that appeal of showing Mabile, M. Gontie (from Madrid), &c. Director of the 
to the public some security for the orthodox ap- 
propriation of the monies they possess. The best, | Telbin. Doors open at half-past 7 o’clock, the performance 


music, composer, and conductor—M. Costa. Organist— 
Mr. Vincent Novello. The scenery by Messrs. Grieve and 


pals in the duel that created such a breeze last | in our opinion, would be, to give the remainder, | to commence at 8. 


year in Paris, her adventures in Prussia, and 
ier present fiason with the King of Bavaria, is 
well-known to our readers, 

Tue Drama in Srain.—The theatres of Spain 
are small, although called coliseums, and ill-con- 
trived: the wardrobe and properties are as scanty 
as those of the spectators, Madrid itself not ex- 


after every demand by the contributors has been 
| satisfied. to the general fund of which the anni- 
| versary was celebrated on Monday. The amount 
collected, including £105. from her Majesty; £10. | the Parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, as aforesaid; and Pub- 
from Mr. Macready; £10. 10s. the Duke of | lished by Jou Dar, of 43, Paradise-street, Lambeth, at the 
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Strutt; approached thejsum of £400. 


Garden, in the Liberty of Westminster. 











